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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HERE is much determination, and some haste, about Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s bid to dominate the Danube Conference at 
Belgrade. For months the Russians have shown anxiety to get on with 
this conference—an anxiety which they have certainly not shown in 
parts of the world where Powers other than the Soviet Union have 
been seeking a firm settlement. The representation of the Soviet 
Union by Mr. Vyshinsky, whose taste for quick action and flair for 
picturesque abuse are equally well known ; the peremptory rejection 
of English as one of the official languages of the conference ; the 
more than usually strained use of invective to discredit the Western 
Powers ; and the unprecedented Russian conjuring trick of producing 
a complete draft agreement within a few days of the opening of the 
conference—all these are signs that the Russians feel there is no 
time to lose. No doubt they would have been best pleased if the 
conference had been got over before the break with Marshal Tito. 
No doubt they are still anxious that everything shall be settled, the 
Balkan satellites pinned down in an agreement which gives the Soviet 
Union a stranglehold, and the Western Powers excluded for good 
before it becomes too apparent that in securing free movement on 
the Danube these Powers would confer as many benefits as they 
received. But there is no need for the Western Powers to be swept 
away in this haste. If Sir Charles Peake can make a few more 
Speeches such as that with which he stung Mr. Vyshinsky on Tues- 
day he will do a lot of good. The fact is that the Danube basin is 
one of the many points at which the Soviet Union is at a potential 
disadvantage. The links binding the satellites are a little loose. The 
pretence that Russia is conferring some benefit upon them by restrict- 
ing their power to trade with the outside world is completely trans- 
parent. No doubt Mr. Vyshinsky will get his way this time. But 
agreement secured by force cannot be maintained for ever. 


Palestine Exodus 


There are now more Arab refugees from Palestine than there are 
Jewish refugees waiting to get into it. That grim fact seems to 
have attracted little attention, and if the British delegate had not 
raised the problem at Lake Success there is no reason to suppose 
that any of the other delegates, except those from the Arab countries, 
would have bothered their heads about it. Yet the relief and settle- 
ment of these unfortunate people is clearly the responsibility of the 


United Nations who are the sponsors, and the Zionists who are the 
agents, of the policy which has driven them from their homes. As 
is pointed out in a letter on another page, there are two ways in which 
this problem can be dealt with ; either the refugees can be made to 
return to Jewish-occupied territory, or they can be helped to settle 
in other Arab lands. The first solution is the juster; the second 
the more politic. Syria, Iraq and Transjordan have lands which are 
under-populated, though capital as much as man-power is needed 
before they can be developed. Refugees, it is unfortunately true, do 
not make good pioneering material, and most of those now shelter- 
ing on the borders of Palestine are women and children of the poorest 
classes ; but the alternative of sending them back to Jewish Palestine 
would only perpetuate a minority problem of the acutest sort. If 
the policy of resettlement is adopted, and’ if the countries involved 
accept it, the United Nations will have to foot the bill, and there is 
no doubt that a generous contribution should come from the Jewish 
State. It has all along been realised that if partition came into being, 
either by agreement or by violence, the Jewish part of Palestine would 
have to pay a subvention to the Arab areas. There is also urgent need 
for the usual relief services which a large body of refugees anywhere 
require ; food, clothing, medical supplies, shelter and so forth. 
Epidemics are more than likely to break out. It will be a pity if we 
have to wait for the appearance of cholera or typhus before the United 
Nations is jogged into appreciating what its Palestine policy has 
entailed. 


Egyptian Reaction 


The problem of the refugees is one example of how, in our efforts 
to fulfil the first part of the Balfour Declaration, which advocated the 
creation of a Jewish National Home in Palestine, we have violated 
the second half, which added “it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious 
rights of the existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine.” The 
appearance of the Jewish State has also made nonsense of the final 
clause of the Declaration, which added, “or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.” In all the Arab coun- 
tries of the Middle East, the indigenous Jewish populations are now 
subject to varying forms of pressure, which range from forced loans 
to murder. Egypt is the worst offender, Iraq and the Lebanon so far 
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the most tolerant. The Egyptian papers eontain daily lists of people 
who have been taken into custody “for security reasons.” Many of 
these are Jews, but not all of them. The war is being made the 
excuse for arbitrary measures against members of all the minority 
communities—Greeks, Copts, Armenians and other Christians. 
Foreign nationals have been attacked and killed. In Iraq, although 
enthusiasm for the war is at a higher pitch than in the other partici- 
pating countries, there has been no attack on the Jewish community 
as a whole. Jewish deputies still sit in Parliament, although Jewish 
civil servants have in many cases been dismissed. The main manner 
in which the largely non-Zionist Jewish community is being made to 
pay for the misdeeds of its Zionist cousins is by way of suspiciously 
large contributions to the Iraq Army Comforts Fund and so forth. 
On the whole, though, the situation for the Jewish communities 
throughout the Arab world might have been much worse than it is. 
The Arab record towards their minorities is far from perfect, though 
it is better than the Turks’ and better than’ most Europeans’, but the 
present war is straining tolerance to breaking point and breeding a 
general xenophobia which makes little distinction between Zionists 
and non-Zionists, Jews and Gentiles. 


Hungary Under Pressure 


Last week’s resignation of President Tildy, a member of the vanish- 
ing Smallholders Party, was one more check to those Hungarians 
who thought that they would be clever enough, or lucky enough, to 
avert the complete domination of their country by Communists. The 
past two years or so, during which the alliance of centre and right- 
wing elements known as the Smallholders Party has been steadily 
whittled. away, have shown that salvation, if it comes at all, will come 
through determination and good judgement rather than smartness or 
luck. But even now the signs are not altogether bad. At the same 
time as the Communist grip has tightened the Russian fear of the 
consequences if they allowed it to loosen for one moment has grown. 
Up to a point it was easy to break up the Smallholders. Some of 
them really were irresponsible right-wing intriguers, and were readily 
purged. M. Ferenc Nagy sent in his resignation from Switzerland 
in June, 1947, thus saving himself but not his party. President Tildy 
had been powerless for months, and in the end his resignation became 
inevitable. At each stage Communists have extended their power, 
and M. Szakasits, a former Social Democrat leader, now the Chairman 
of the Communist-dominated United Workers Party, has stepped 
into the Presidency almost automatically. But there is no room for 
the slightest Communist mistake. In June, 1947, it was easy enough 
to make the main political battle-cry the nationalisation of the banks. 
In August, 1948, with the Russian Balkan system quaking and 
peasants throughout Eastern Europe frightened that they will lose 
their holdings, it is much less easy to whip up a show of a demand 
for the nationalisation of the land. M. Tildy, who was trusted by 
the peasants, has gone. The plots and conspiracies suitable to the 
occasion have been discovered in the Ministry of Agriculture. If in 
the end the peasants are forced to give up their title, determination 
to remove Russians and Communists as well will be sharpened into 
a powerful weapon for any patriot bold enough to seize it. 


A Turning-Point in Malaya ? 


Mr. Malcolm MacDonald’s broadcast from Singapore on Tuesday 
was a lot more reassuring than the loosely optimistic statements 
about the Malayan situation which have emanated periodically from 
official sources both in London and out there. He made it clear that 
Communist strategy, which envisaged a large-scale insurrection 
culminating ere this in control of the whole Peninsula, had been 
decisively defeated ; and although on a tactical level the terrorists are 
still in a position to take the initiative in isolated districts, their 
leaders can point to little in the way of what even they could call 
constructive achievement. Outrages, whether planned or improvised, 
will continue to recur until these leaders are killed, captured or 
discredited and their conspiratorial network, which owes more to 
personal relationships and loyalties than to party discipline or 
ideological harmonies, is broken up. Pressure on the insurgents is 
steadily increasing. A battalion of the Inniskillings landed from 
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Hongkong this week and the 4th Hussars, whose despatch to Malaya 
was decided on several weeks ago, are expected in Singapore about 
the middle of September after a transit which certainly avoids the 
appearance of undue haste. The police force is being expanded by 
roughly 30 per cent., and a small dividend from our Palestine policy 
crops up in the shape of 300 officers and N.C.O.s_ now available for 
duty in Malaya. It looks, in short, as if we shall weather the storm 
there, though not before a number of people—especially the planters 
—have undergone much hardship, danger and strain, if nothing 
worse. More vigilance and greater resolution before the outbreak 
could and should have confined it to a more easily manageable scale, 


Gold Coast Verdict 


The commission of inquiry into last February’s riots in the Gold 
Coast produces plenty of evidence in its report to show that 
maliciously minded individuals did their best to exploit the prevail- 
ing discontent, but the most important part of their report is the 
analysis of the discontent itself. This had a wide variety of causes— 
political, economic and social—which together added up to a feeling 
of dissatisfaction and loss of confidence in the good faith of the 
Government. Some of these causes might be found in almost any 
country after any war—inflation and ex-service men’s disillusion, 
for example. But the Gold Coast is at an awkward stage on its road 
towards self-government, where every economic or social grievance 
easily grows into a political one and where politics are stil] a game 
the rules of which are not clearly understood. The commission has 
rightly not hesitated to recommend profound political reforms, includ- 
ing a constitutional amendment which would provide for a much 
greater degree of self-government than was granted so recently as 
1946. This would affect both local and central government. The 
commission recommends the establishment of a Goid Coast Legis- 
lative Assembly of 45 elected members to be chosen by new Regional 
Councils, and an Executive Council of nine members, five of them 
African members of the Assembly, which should cease to be advisory 
and become a Ministry responsible to the Assembly, with power to 
initiate policy. This is going very far, and further than the Govern- 
ment is prepared to commit itself at present. Unfortunately, its 
reasons for not accepting the commission’s proposals outright sound 
a little disingenuous. It is argued that the proposals must be sub- 
mitted to local opinion in the Gold Coast before they are acted upon. 
But it is hard to see how local opinion can be made judge of its own 
powers of judgement. 


The Games Get Going 


No dire consequences have yet stemmed from the ominous though 
temporary extinction of the Olympic flame at its bearer’s first contact 
with English soil. French athletes have beefed about their rations, 
a British cyclist has sulked in his figurative but far from sound-proof 
tent, Dutch footballers have dabbled in something not very far 
removed from unarmed .combat, an American girl diver has burst 
into tears and there has been an ephemeral scare about the touting 
of tickets by officials and competitors. ‘But these ripples, whose 


importance has certainly not been underestimated by the popular - 


Press, really only serve to emphasise how calm—so far—the Olympic 
surface has been. Public interest in the Games is a great dea] keener 
and more general than it looked like being on the eve of their 
inauguration, when many hearts were, if not in the Highlands, at 
any rate as far North as Old Trafford. Already a working knowledge 
of the names and some dim apprehension of the personalities of the 
heroes and heroines are becoming diffused among us, and though 
there are no British athletes to put alongside Zatopek, Grut and 
Blankers-Koen there are several who can at least be mentioned in 
the same breath. As was expected, the large American team has 
already established a lead which is not likely to be seriously 
threatened by any other nation, and records are being broken with 
a far from monotonous regularity. Altogether it has been a good 
start, and Great Britain, resigned in advance (with perhaps almost 
too much fatalism?) to cutting an undistinguished figure as a com- 
petitor, can at least take pride in the part she is playing, under 
difficult conditions, as host. 
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DEALING WITH THE RUSSIANS 


HE development of relations between Russia and the Western 

Powers since the war has been so slow, and so painful, that 
even the main turning-points are rounded without much public 
notice. But there has been a turn recently, even if it is still not very 
widely or clearly recognised. For if the Western Powers are not 
yet enjoying and exploiting an advantage, they are at last beginning 
to realise that they are not always and necessarily at a hopeless 
disadvantage in dealing with the Russians. The steady develop- 
ment of the Marshall Plan and of Western Union and the new 
firmness and precision introduced in the attempt to settle the 
Berlin dispute are all evidence of an important change. It has 
taken a long time to reach this point because of a curious Western 
reluctance to treat the Russians with realism. There have been 
numerous expressions of hope that they will undergo a miraculous 
change of heart, and there have been numerous bouts of equally 
unrealistic petulance and bluster. But it is only within the past 
few weeks that there has emerged the first sign of willingness to 
do a deal with them. It is only at this moment, with the envoys 
of Britain, France and the United States in Moscow bearing 
specific proposals, and with Mr. Molotov and Premier Stalin 
considering those proposals with evident earnestness—all behind 
a barrier of the most rigid and correct diplomatic secrecy—that 
the first faint hope of a realistic settlement appears. 

The reasons why the Western Powers have been so slow in 
their approach to reality are numerous, and not all of them are 
bad ones, There was first of all the natural reluctance to accept 
the almost incredible fact that our allies were working against us. 
It was only last week that Mr. Bevin reached the point of mention- 
ing, in the same breath, Russian policy and the British need for 
defence ; and even then his words were received—quite under- 
standably—without enthusiasm and in gloomy silence. Deep 
distrust of Russian intentions had, of course, emerged long before, 
but this also had militated against any attempt to bargain with 
them. What chance was there of an honourable understanding 
with a Power whose bargaining instruments included not only the 
recognised diplomatic devices but the whole armoury of pro- 
paganda, pettifogging, browbeating, abuse and downright lying? 
There was also the known danger of what was called power 
politics—that bargains could only be struck at the expense of 
third parties who were too weak to resist. We are still not sure 
enough of our own strength to be able te approach the Kremlin 
unguarded. It is true that during the lasi .ew days there have 
been numerous signs that the Russians are willing to parley. To 
get Mr. Molotov to show the common courtesy of returning from 
the Moscow suburbs to the Kremlin is something of an achieve- 
ment. And to secure two hours of Mr, Stalin’s undivided 
attention is a great deal more. Optimism grows rapidly and even 
the Russian-sponsored Berlin newspapers have become polite. But 
the very comprehensiveness and suddenness of these marks of 
favour place them under some suspicion. It is not that they are 
unwelcome. The trouble is that it is much too early to say whether 
they are genuine. The relief expressed in Washington and the 
“prudent optimism ” which has appeared in Paris, have still too 
much about themof the old assumption that the initiative neces- 
sarily lies with Moscow. It will not be safe to feel really optimistic 
until we are sure that we ourselves, as well as the Russians, are 
sometimes able to take the lead. 

Nevertheless, the time for a bargain is growing nearer. It has 
at last been realised that although there are great dangers, both 
for ourselves and for others, in horse-trading with the Russians, 
there are even greater dangers in allowing them to get what they 
want simply by taking it. Berlin has at least taught us that lesson. 
But in undertaking a wider approach to Moscow the Western 


Powers have only taken the first step towards a realistic settle- 
ment. If some way is found of restoring land communications 
between Berlin and Western Germany, and thus meeting the 
Western Powers’ prior condition to further discussions, there will 
be no further obstacle to a Four-Power conference on the whole 
of Germany. But the limits of bargaining are much wider than 
the frontiers of Germany. If the Western Powers were foolish it 
allowing discussions to be confined for so long to the point at 
which they were at the maximum disadvantage—Berlin—they 
would scarcely be wise to agree to confine those discussions even 
to Germany as a whole, for in that wider sphere the Russians still 
have many advantages. It is both logical and practical to 
assume that what the Russians want is a Germany which is not 
only unified, but Communist as well. The technique of first 
joining up with Social Democrats and then eliminating them has 
already been made familiar in Eastern Europe. Why should it 
not be applied, if the chance is given, in a united Germany, which 
is still economically, politically and morally very weak? And who 
would care to guarantee that the Communist Party, in a “ free and 
united” Germany, would suddenly start behaving as if it had 
never heard of Marxism or of the foreign policy of the Kremlin? 

All these things must be borne in mind in any future discussions. 
It must be clear enough that the way of the bargainer will be 
hard. He must guard his hand at all points. He must make no 
concessions unless he is assured of concessions in return. He 
must never put himself at the mercy of his opponent’s better 
feelings. He must make the fullest use of his own strength and 
his opponent’s weakness. That, in the present context, can only 
mean that the Western Powers must, while discussing Germany 
(if that proves to be possible), remember that the Soviet frontier 
loops half across the world and that Communist interests penetrate 
into every corner of the world. They must remember that, if 
the Russians hold the whip hand in Berlin, they do not hold it 
at all other points. In fact, in both France and Italy the Com- 
munists have recently made bad mistakes, and in both they are 
being made to pay for them. In Yugoslavia they have had a 
positive disaster and several ways in which the interests of the 
Western Powers coincide with those of the Balkan countries have 
suddenly been revealed—ways which involve, not the exploitation 
of old feuds but the promotion of a common economic interest. 
Even at the Danube conference in Belgrade Sir Charles Peake 
has managed to score a shrewd, if limited, success. 

All this is little more than offensive defence, but it extends 
right to the heart of things in the Kremlin, Mr. Stalin’s personal 
reception of the representatives of the Western Powers is of course 
welcome as a’sign that their message is being seriously pondered. 
Even if it had only been granted—as it well may have been—to 
allow Mr. Stalin to test the ground personally and to satisfy 
himself that the Western Powers were not bluffing, it would still 
be welcome. But may it not also have been true that Mr. Stalin 
could not afford to refuse this concession? And will he not find 
it difficult to follow it up with the boorish negative in which Mr. 
Molotov has previously specialised? After all, Mr. Stalin’s various 
pronouncements to the world and his interviews with foreign 
visitors since the war have been uniformly peaceful and con- 
ciliatory. Russian action, which has been uniformly unhelpful 
and defiant, has been conducted by others. The fact is that Mr. 
Stalin must, if possible, preserve this facade, both in his inter- 
national rdle as a great world leader who seeks nothing but 
good, and in his domestic capacity as little father of the Russian 
people, who dread above all things another war. And perhaps 
the day is near when the facade can only be preserved by real 
concessions, as distinct from mere verbal assurances which are 
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tmmediately belied by the facts. Anyway the bargaining is clearly 
getting harder and closer. 

It may be that the Western Powers have at last discovered the 
right way to deal with the Russians. It may be that bargaining 
will produce useful results in the next few years. If it does, well 
and good. But nobody need feel enthusiastic about it. This way 
of doing business may have to be accepted, but the fact remains 
that it is only a second best. Vastly superior in every way would 
be friendly dealing based on mutual trust. There must be no 
mistake about that. If the Russians suddenly became frank and 
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honest tomorrow there would be universal rejoicing and the Peace 
of the world would be reasonably secure. But those who have 
watched their behaviour in the past few years, who know some- 
thing of their history, and above all have investigated the eyjj 
tenets of Marxist theory, must know that such a hope is small, 
If the Russians ever become reasonable it will probably be 
years from now. Naturally that more distant hope will not be 
relinquished. But in the meantime it is difficult to see any course 
more realistic, or more likely to give good results, than hard 
bargaining on a basis of hard fact. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


EVERAL readers—all, I think, Europeans—have written to the 
Editor reproving me for my use of the epithet “ Asiatic” to 
describe recent Russian conduct in Berlin. I see their point. It is 
rather rude to all the people who live in Asia to use the adjective in a 
derogatory sense. But isn’t it at least partly their fault that it has 
acquired this sense? And what other word—except the equally 
objectionable “ Oriental "—conveys the same meaning ? One lady 
approved and sent this quotation from a story published in 1891: 
“Let it be clearly understood that the Russian is a delightful 
rson until he tucks in his shirt. As an Oriental he is charming. 
t is only when he insists on being treated as the most easterly 
of western peoples, instead of the most westerly of easterns, that 
he becomes a racial anomaly extremely difficult to handle.” 
This (I think) shrewd judgement comes from The Man Who Was, 
by Rudyard Kipling. 
° * + * 

The loss of the big French flying boat en route from Martinique 
to Dakar calls to mind one of the minor anomalies of aviation in 
the Caribbean, which is that there is no airfield in the French 
West Indies, unless you count a primitive air-strip on the French 
half of St. Martin (the other half of this thriving smuggling centre 
belongs to Holland). The result is that all air communications with 
and between Martinique and Guadeloupe are by seaplane or flying- 
boat, and as no other air-line in the islands uses machines of this 
type, Air France are the only people who call there. 

* * . 7 

The French West Indies are difficult enough of access anyhow. 
They were recently promoted from colonial status to be départements 
of metropolitan France and the names of all would-be visitors have 
theoretically to be submitted to Paris before they can land. However, 
nothing really works on these far-flung segments of France. Earlier 
this year I flew into Guadeloupe in a chartered Grumman Goose 
(the pilot was ex-Fleet Air Arm, the co-pilot a Carib Indian from the 
backwoods of British Guiana). The harbour-master at Pointe a Pitre 
wore intimidating epaulettes, but when he came on board the amphi- 
bian to give me clearance he left his spectacles on shore. This made 
it much easier to persuade him that we had the droit du survol and 
various other permits, of which in point of fact we had never heard. 
Martinique’s chief claims to fame are the Mont Pelé disaster of 1902 
and the birth there, in 1763, of a girl called Marie Joseph Rose 
Tascher de la Pagerie, better known to all of us as the Empress 
Josephine. 

* * * . 

I wonder what proportion of the farmers in this country pay the 
Government to kill their rats for them. It is in many ways a very 
convenient arrangement, and during the war I imagine it was indis- 
pensable. You give your county A.E.C. a contract for the job, paying 
them an annual rate based—not very logically, because the rat 
population is not really governed by acreage—on the size of your 
farm. The Pests Officer sends his men—generally a two-man team— 
round periodically with poison or gas or, if for some reason neither 
of the first two can be used, traps, and you have no further worries. 
If the men don’t do their job, you can kick up a fuss and the Pests 
Officer will try to remedy the situation, partly because it is his duty 
and partly because, if he loses contracts, his small staff will eventually 
be cut. For the moment the system suits almost everybody, includ- 
ing the local authority who issues, with due reluctance, permits for 
poison. What seems to me inherently unsound about it from a 
long-term point of view is that the farming community is losing 


both contact with and interest in an old and formidable enemy. 
Rats are coming to be regarded—like a fault in the telephone line— 
as something which nobody on the farm can be expected to deal 
with themselves; and the very considerable skill and experience 
which are needed if the amateur rat-catcher is to make more than 
a temporary impression on a colony of rats are not being passed 
on from the older men to the boys. I would have thought that 
this was almost bound to be a bad thing in the long run. 
a * 7 « 

The English are in some ways curiously bad at looking after them- 
selves. It seems (for instance) extraordinary to me that they have 
never invented something for the players to do when play in a cricket 
match is held up by rain, as it was all over the country on Bank 
Holiday. The provision of a pavilion in which the teams could seek 
shelter was a step in the right direction. Why didn’t some sensible 
innovator, a century or so ago, set a fashion by including in his 
pavilion a skittle-alley or something of the kind? I dare say it’s 
supposed to be good for the character for twenty-two men, thirteen 
of them slightly damp, to sit for an hour or two on hard seats, watch- 
ing rain fall on grass ; but it’s certainly very dull, and there can be 
few cricketers who would not enjoy the season more if, every time 
they were driven off the field, they automatically had recourse to an 
alternative game, even if it was rather a childish one. 

* * * * 

I claim incidentally to have discovered the perfect, indeed the 
only, reading-matter to take with you to a cricket match. It’s no 
good taking a book or a magazine that you want to read, because 
you can’t keep your mind on them, and it’s no good taking trash 
because you. won’t even try. Classified advertisements are the 
answer. You don’t have to keep the place, there is plenty of variety, 
and the things that people want to buy or sell arouse a mild curiosity 
which—coupled with the faint hope that you may come across a 
bargain yourself—is just enough to make you glance down and read 
two or three items in the short truces between overs. For those who 
knit it is, of course, possible to lead an even fuller life. 

* x * * 

The Central Electricity Board, to whose advertising methods I 
called attention last week, will have to get their whip out if they 
want to retain their lead in the Vulgarity Stakes. The heroine of 
the Ministry of Food’s latest advertisement, headed “ GREEN FOR 
GO .. . and Sandra stepped out!” is a wallflower (“ Thinks: 
He didn’t even seem to see me! ”) until she starts eating salad ; in 
the end, bursting with lettuce, she is a radiant figure, surrounded 
by as many male admirers as the artist can get into his deplorable 
picture. “ Salads,” the Ministry of Food assure us in the same 
advertisement, “are Nature’s beauty foods,” whatever that means. 
Now that sex has reared its ugly head in Government publicity I 
suppose we shall have a “Be Virile! Eat Snoek! ” campaign. I 
don’t know who looks after that sort of thing for the Ministry of 
Health, but judging by their opposite numbers in Whitehall they 
ought to be right in their element with a drive against halitosis. 

* * . oe 

This extract from an article on music in Tuesday’s Daily Worker 
is just another of those things that make it so difficult for some of us 
to take the Communist menace as seriously as we ought to: 

“ Because it evolved in pre-capitalist conditions, the recorder is 
a simple, unbegadgetted instrument.” 

STRIx. 
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SWORD OR SCABBARD ? 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 


N July, 1880, the British Consul General in Beirut reported to 

the Foreign Office that revolutionary placards in Arabic, attacking 
Turkish rule, had appeared on the walls of the city. Surmounting 
one of these placards was the representatiou of a drawn sword, 
beneath which was a line of verse: “ By the sword may distant aims 
be attained ; seek with it if you mean to succeed.” These placards 
were the first manifestations of one of the first secret societies, 
out of which developed the Arab nationalist movement as it exists 
today. During the past few weeks this movement has had to face 
the most difficult decision in its history. It was called on to decide 
between war and peace in Palestine. The choice had to be made 
hurriedly, in the light of world opinion which was already hostile 














enough to be talking of sanctions. By a narrow margin the Political 
Committee of the Arab League, meeting near Beirut, decided to 
sheath the sword for the time being. But it was not a decision 
happily come to, and two of the member Ctates, Syria and Iraq, 
repudiated it as soon as it had been made public. Many observers 
in the west found the Arabs’ hesitation inexplicable. A renewal of 
the war appeared likely to bring them only further tactical reverses, 
and perhaps even their crushing defeat if the Zionists succeeded— 
as they doubtless would have, had the truce been rejected—in 
legitimising their importation of foreign arms. But the majority at 
Beirut had to do more than convince their colleagues that the 
military situation was against them; they had to use argument to 
break a tradition which had hitherto been above argument and to 
defend the application of compromise to a policy which had always 
seemed of its nature uncompromising. 


Until today, force, or the threat of force, has been the accepted 
method for attacking foreign invaders of Arab territory. Peaceful 
negotiation has naturally been preferred where possible, but the 
alternative of force has been the trump card in the hands of the 
negotiators. There have been many false dawns, it is true; Arabi 
Pasha’s revolt, the Iraq rebellions of 1920 and 1941, the Syrian rebel- 
lion of 1926, the Arab war in Palestine from 1936-1939 were all, 
taken in isolation, failures, but if by now virtually the whole of 
the Middle East enjoys a real independence, it is to a large extent 
because these and similar uprisings made the position of a foreign 
ruler too uncomfortable to be tenable. This intermittent violence has 
meant that ever since the first days of smuggled leaflets in the 
seventies of the last century the Arabs have lived in a political atmo- 
sphere of the barricades. At times this convention of heroics has 
seemed more than a little artificial, and the speeches about exploita- 
tion and noble martyrs have grown as rusty and automatic as the 
words of the Marseillaise. But whenever there was a chance that 
the Arabs might at last turn their attention to something other than 
the exclusive pursuit of political independence, a new threat has 
switched them back to their stock objective. The Turks kept the 
theme alive until 1918; between the wars there were the British 
and French; since 1945 the Zionists have been the chief bogy. 
And even now, were the Zionist danger to be miraculously removed, 
there would not be wanting new threats which could be dressed 
up to look like the old ; there is the uncertain future of Libya, the 
French and Spaniards in North Africa, American oil interests in 
Arabia, or, overshadowing all these, more feared because less known 
and less understood, the silent threat of Russian ambitions in the 
north. 

Young Arabs everywhere still believe that Zionism can be driven 
out by force, because this is the tradition which they have inherited 
from the pioneers of the ’seventies and ’eighties through the men 
of the intervening generation. There is hardly one among those 
who have in recent weeks been shaping the policy of the Arab League 
who has not, in his time, taken part in armed resistance against some 
alien ; and, indeed, who does not owe his present position to the 
reputation he acquired by doing so. King Abdulla of Transjordan 
was one of the leaders of the Arab revolt against the Turks ; 
Muzahim Pachachi, Prime Minister of Iraq, has a record of nationalist 
activity dating back to Turkish times ; the Presidents of both Syria 
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and the Lebanon have suffered imprisonment or exile at the hands 
of the French ; Nokrashi Pasha, Prime Minister of Egypt, was among 
those arrested after the murder of the Sirdar of the Egyptian 
army, Sir Lee Stack, in 1925, and Abdul Rahman Azzam 
Pasha, Secretary-General of the League, spent his youth fight- 
ing the Italians in Libya. It is, therefore, not surprising if some 
of these leaders, as well as all the public which they lead, should 
choose to see the present crisis in the light of those which have gone 
before it. Viewed like this, the prospect of even a military defeat 
becomes less to be feared. The blood of martyrs is th: seed of 
nationalism as often as of the Church, and those who opposed the 
truce in Palestine did so on the grounds that war, which provides 
martyrs, offers a better chance in the end of ousting Zionism than 
diplomacy, which does not. Moreover, although a straight defeat in 
the field by the forces of Israel would be a humiliation not to be 
borne, the actual enemy, military as much as diplomatic, is felt by 
the Arabs to be the massed ranks of the United Nations. There has 
been enough prejudiced speech and action at Lake Success to give 
colour to this point of view. 

But is the present crisis really comparable to those that have gone 
before it? The majority at Beirut apparently decided that it was 
not, and it is difficult not to agree with them. The successes achieved 
by the Arabs in the past have not only been due to their own 
endeavours, but also to the fact that, ultimately, world opinion 
favoured their aspirations. Even the countries with which they were 
directly in conflict disputed the means rather than the end. In fact, 
the very ideas of nationality and independence were phrased for them 
by Britain and France, reaching them first through schools and 
missions, and later through the slogans which the conquering armies 
brought with them. The pace for popular sentiment was set by 
documents such as that with which General Maude introduced the 
British Army to the people of Baghdad. “Many noble Arabs,” he 
declared, “have perished in the cause of freedom at the hands of 
those alien rulers, the Turks, who oppressed them. It is the desire 
and hope of the British people and nations in alliance with them that 
the Arab race may rise once more to greatness and renown amongst 
the peoples of the earth, and that it shall bind itself to this and 
in unity and concord.” This language the Arabs understood and 
developed to its logical conclusions. 

It is the Arabs’ misfortune that their struggle for the nineteenth- 
century ideal of national freedom should not have been completed 
before they were overtaken by the more complex problems of the 
atomic age. They can no longer be certain that world sympathy is, in 
the long run, in their favour. In the old days theirs was the voice of 
the oppressed appealing to the international conscience for the right 
to be treated as equals ; today, they are a part of that conscience 
and they are forced to listen to many of their former arguments being 
advanced by their bitterest enemies, the Zionists. The Beirut decision 
in favour of a truce in Palestine means that some, at any rate, of 
the Arab statesmen have realised that the new age demands a new 
political technique. The ideas after which this post-war world is 
groping are broader than nationalism and often directly opposed tc 
it. At a time when discussion of western union, Balkan federation 
Pan-American union and even Asiatic union is widespread, the 
Middle East has obviously something on the same scale to offer 
The Arab League contains the embryonic traces of such a regional! 
conception, but it has hitherto been kept together by a negative 
opposition to Zionism, which is itself an example of nationalist 
romanticism more truculent and old-fashioned than anything of which 
the Arabs have been guilty. 

Is there any hope that the politicians who now control the Arab 
League may divert part at least of their attention from the rights and 
wrongs of individual Arab territories to the needs and potentialities 
of the Middle East as a whole ? To attempt such a diversion would 
be a bold act of statesmanship. It would be intensely unpopular 
among the Arab masses who are keyed up emotionally to war. But 
the rest of the world would welcome with relief and generosity any 
suggestions for a comprehensive plan to- bring stability to this 
important part of the world. If some proposals were prepared, the 
Zionists would be obliged to fit in with them, since their brand of 
exclusive nationalism has no useful contribution to make by itself. 
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The one hope for a new approach to the problems of the Middle 
East seems to lie in the need there will be, if the truce in Palestine 
is persisted in, to explain to public opinion in the Arab countries 
why distant aims can no longer be sought exclusively by the sword, 
and to persuade it that the only alternative to death in battle is not 
necessarily dishonour. 


OPENING THE IRON GATES ? 


By NORMAN KIRBY 


HE narrows of the Iron Gates have long ceased to be a 

serious obstacle to Danube navigation, but the Iron Curtain 
has effectively taken their place. The International Danube 
Administration of the inter-war years kept the Iron Gates open, 
but will the International Conference now sitting at Belgrade lift 
the Iron Curtain from the Danube ? Few conferences since the 
war can have met in more delicate and unpromising circumstances. 
Although Belgrade lies on the Danube, the town turns its back to 
the river and looks out north-east across the plains. Most delegates 
will be doing the same, keeping their eyes well fixed on events in 
Moscow and Berlin. When they do look at Belgrade itself, the 
huge poster portraits of Stalin and Tito, left up after last week’s 
Yugoslay Communist Party Congress, remind them of another 
burning issue.. Even though the quarrel is supposed to be between 
Communist Parties only, and not between the States they dominate, 
the customary plum-brandy hospitality proffered by the Yugoslavs 
must taste a little bitter to the official representatives of countries 
who refused to send fraternal delegates to the Yugoslav Communist 
Congress. Hosts and visitors alike are bound to be somewhat 
embarrassed to find themselves joined at the conference table before 
either party has had time to scrape off the mud they have been so 
assiduously slinging at each other during recent weeks. The dele- 
gates of the Western Powers have least reason to feel awkward, 
because to them abusé from Tito is no novelty and they may even 
muse on the slight change for the better in the choice of rude 
epithets applied to them. Nobody knows what Mr. Vyshinsky 
feels, but it seems fairly certain that he would not have come to 
Belgrade—one of the last places he would want to be in at present 
—if he could have afforded to stay away. 

Against this background of universal misgivings another attempt 
is being made to solve an East-West problem which has worried 
the chancellories of Europe since long before Communism came into 
existence. Free rights of navigation on the Danube were first 
discussed at the Congress of Vienna in 1815, but it was not until 
1856 that the European Danube Commission, on which Britain 
and France were represented, established the principle of unrestricted 
navigation on the so-called Maritime Danube, the 110 mile stretch 
of the river from Sulina on the Black Sea to Galatz and Braila in what 
is now Rumania. In 1919 this principle was extended to cover 
the whole of the navigable length of the Danube which extends for 
more than 1,800 miles, touching Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania. On its lower course the river 
forms the border of Rumania with Yugoslavia and Bulgaria and, 
since the cession of Bessarabia, also with the Ukraine. The status 
of the Danube as an international waterway was regularised by the 
Paris convention of 1921 and the administration of the river was 
placed in the hands of the International Danube Commission on 
which the riparian states were represented together with Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Italy and Greece. A small permanent 
staff, including a number of Englishmen, with offices at Vienna, 
Belgrade and the Iron Gates, dealt with regulation of the river’s 
course, dredging and marking of the fairway, and maintenance of 
the Iron Gates Canal. The work of the Commission was one of 
the most successful pieces of international co-operation in Europe 
between the wars. Indeed it was the very opposite of “the survival 
of nineteenth-century imperialism” which Mr. Molotov called it 
at the Paris Conference in 1946. 

At that Conference, the Foreign Ministers of the Western Powers, 
and in particular Mr. Bevin, pressed for a re-opening of the Danube 
on the basis of the pre-war agreements. In the face of considerable 
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Russian opposition the principle of free trade and navigation on this 
great trans-European artery was written into the Peace Treaties 
signed with Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria in September, 1947, 
and it was also agreed to hold a special conference on the subject 
within six months. Owing to the difficulties over the Austrian 
Treaty this was deferred until May of this year, when America 
suggested Belgrade as the venue for the conference. This was 
agreed to by the Russians with a hesitation better understood 
now in the light of the Tito-Cominform conflict than it was at the 
time when the outside world still looked upon Yugoslavia as Russia’s 
most trusted ally. 

Yugoslavia is, of course, also the member of the United Nations 
with the biggest stake in Danubian traffic. Before the war more than 
a third of her total imports came via the Danube and nearly a 
quarter of her exports went by the same route. For Hungary and 
Rumania the importance of the Danube was only slightly less, 
particularly as all three countries also carried a substantial propor- 
tion of their internal trade on the river. The main classes of goods 
shipped upstream were exports of oil, grain, timber and ores, while 
downstream the chief items were imports of coal and machinery, 
Most of the bulky traffic, therefore, had to be hauled counter to the 
current of the river, which explains why the Danube, although 
Central Europe’s longest waterway, has never come anywhere near 
the importance of the Rhine. Average peace-time traffic on the 
Rhine system was 70 million tons a year as against six to seven 
million tons on the Danube. 


This traffic was carried by ships of the riparian states and others 
flying the flags of Great Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, Italy and 
Greece. Before the war the Danube fleet of all nations amounted to 
about 1,700,000 tons. Of this, 85 per cent. was owned by the Danube 
shipping companies of the riparian states. ~The Dutch ran a very 
efficient motor express service, while Britain and France specialised 
in tankers for the transport of Rumanian oil. Austria, which first 
introduced steam shipping on the Danube as far back as 1830, held 
a leading though gradually diminishing position. After the Anschluss 
the Germans took over the assets of the Austrian Danube Steamship 
Company, and on the basis of this they are now claimed by the 
Soviet Union. They have proved a major bone of contention in 
the negotiations for an Austrian peace treaty, where the last Russian 
proposal was that they should receive all Austrian Danube shipping 
assets in Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria as well as 25 per cent. of 
those located in Austria itself. This would make the Soviet monopoly 
of the Danube shipping virtually complete, because most of the 
riparian companies are already controlled by the U.S.S.R. Such of 
the Rumanian Danube vessels as survived the war belong to a 
“Sovrom” mixed Russo-Rumanian Company. In Hungary the 
bulk of the traffic is handled by a similar organisation with 50 per 
cent. Russian capital. There is also a joint Czechoslovak-Russian 
shipping organisation. All these companies are short of tonnage 
because in the last stages of the war a good deal of shipping “ dis- 
placed ” itself by moving before the Russian advance upstream into 
the American zone of Germany. 

Does the new draft convention put forward by Mr. Vyshinsky in 
Belgrade this week represent a retreat from this Russian monopoly 
position on the Danube? Does it take any heed of the Western 
demands for participation in the future Danube Commission and for 
free navigation? It is too early yet to give a definite answer to 
these questions, but by implication at least, and hedged round with 
many escape clauses about national regulations, the draft would 
appear to concede the principle of free navigation for all nations, 
though the Western Powers would no longer be represented on the 
Commission while the Russians obtain a seat by virtue of the Ukraine 
having become a riparian state. In agreeing to free navigation the 
Russians may have been prompted by considerations of their delicate 
position vis-d-vis the satellites who stand to benefit from this change 
The economy of the Danube basin, and in particular its communica- 
tions with the outside world, are still to some extent governed by 
the patterns of the Hapsburg days when the whole area was an 
economic entity. ‘This point was brought out more than once in the 
plans for a Balkan-Danubian Federation which caused Tito to incur 
the displeasure of Moscow. Trieste and Salonika are two of the 
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gatural outlets for the trade of such a federation. At both points 
the Russians have failed to give full support to Yugoslav ambitions. 
The third outlet is the Danube, and it seems just possible that the 
U.S.S.R. may have decided to give way at this point where it is 
likely to please both the satellites and the West. The ambitious 
reconstruction plans of the riparian states in the East as well as the 
Marshall’ Plan in the West attach great importance to a resumption 
and expansion of trade between Eastern and Western Europe, of 
which a large part used to be carried on the Danube. 

Here, then, is a situation in which the Western democracies have 
much to gain and little to lose. So far our rights on the Danube 
exist on paper only, but by skilfully exploiting the signs of dissension 
inside the Eastern Bloc and the economic advantages likely to accrue 
to some of its members from a reopening of the Danube we may well 
be able to hold out for a return to something like the pre-war position. 
The Danube is a case where we have the great advantage enjoyed by 
the Russians in Berlin—namely, the ability to sit tight and let the 
other side do the moving. Even though we may not get all we want, 
we at least find ourselves, for the first time since the 1946 Paris 
Conference, at an international gathering at which cracks may become 
visible in the facade of the Eastern Bloc. The discussions on the 
Danube are also likely to bring to the fore economic issues on which 
the interests of the Western democracies run parallel with those of 
the Eastern satellites. The combination of these two factors may 
provide Western diplomacy with openings reaching far beyond the 
Iron Gates. 


ON PITCHING IT STRONG 


By G. K. ALLEN 


HE letters which I receive from Mexico are few. But when I do 

get a letter from Mexico, it is of no mean order—as the following 
will show. Unsigned (for reasons which must command our sym- 
pathy), it is typed on superior air-mail paper, and, lest there should 
be any unworthy suspicion of mass-production, it is indited to me 
by my full baptismal name and with the greatest punctiliousness of 
additions and address. None but the stoniest heart can read it 
without emotion. But let it now speak for itself: 

“Dear Sir,—A person, who knows you and who has spoken very 
highly about you, has made me trust you for a very delicate matter 
of which depends the entire future of my dear daughter as well as 
my very existence. ’ 

“Tam in prison, sentenced for bankruptcy, and I wish to know 
if you are willing to help me to save the sum of $375,000.00 U.S. Cy. 
(THREE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS), which I have in bank bills hidden in a secret compart- 
ment of a trunk that is now deposited in a Custom house in England. 

“ As soon as I send you undeniable evidence, it is necessary that 
you come here and pay the expenses incurred in connection with 
my process, so the embargo on my suit-cases can be lifted, one of 
which suit-cases contains a baggage check that was given to me at 
the time of checking my trunk for England, and which trunk contains 
the sum above said. To compensate you for all your troubles I will 
give you the THIRD PART OF SAID SUM. 

“ Due to serious reasons which you will know later, please reply 
via AIRMAIL. I beg you to treat this matter with the utmost reserve 
and discretion. Fearing that this letter might have gone astray and 
not reach your hands, I will not sign my name until I hear from 
you, and then I will entrust you with all my secret. For the time 
being I am only signing ‘ M.’ i 

“Due to the fact that I am in charge of the prison school, I can 
write you like this and entirely at liberty. 

“TI cannot receive your reply directly in this prison, so in case 
you accept my proposition, please air-mail your letter to a person 
of my entire trust, who will deliver to me safely and rapidly. This 
is his name and address. ”” (Here “the utmost reserve and 
discretion” intervene, and I will say only that the obliging inter- 
mediary’s first name is “ Angel.”) 

It is very flattering but very perplexing. To begin with, why am 
I thus honoured ? Who has spoken very highly about me to Sefior 
“M”? Rack my brains as I will, I cannot think of any old comrade 
or schoolfellow who is at the moment in confinement, not even in 
the Prison School, in Mexico City—a place which, to my regret, I 
have never visited. Is it simply that my general reputation for 
financial integrity has penetrated, in the natural course of things, 
to Mexico City ? I should like to think so, but, really, my financial 
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operations have not been as cosmopolitan as all that. Other pre- 
liminary questions trouble me. Why drag in the entire future of 
his dear daughter? That, surely, is hitting a man of chivalrous 
disposition below the belt? And again, where did the $375,000 
come from, and how did they get into the trunk ? Perhaps, however, 
it would not be in accordance with “the utmost reserve and discre- 
tion” to pursue that enquiry. As for the trifling matter of bank- 
ruptcy, I assume that it is one of those deplorable miscarriages of 
justice which, I have heard, are all too common in foreign 
countries. 

“ But these are toys,” as Bacon would say, beside the main problem, 
Shall I or shall I not ? Hamlet, though phrasing it a little differently, 
rightly observed that that is the question. A tidy sum “to com- 
pensate you for all your troubles” is not to be sneezed at, especially 
as it would be, I imagine, free of income tax. The question has not 
only vexed my slumbers but has, I am sorry to say, caused dissension 
in my family. The seniors are, in the pusillanimous manner of 
seniors, all for caution; but at least one junior member of my 
entourage, who is an expert in such matters, regards this letter in 
very much the same light as a chart of the treasure found in an old 
book in the library. I see the force of the argument ; indeed, I go 
further, for I consider this missive as far more seductive than any 
mouldering treasure chart. After all, there are plenty of islands 
full of doubloons and pieces of eight, and plenty of charts of them, 
and plenty of expeditions sailing almost weekly in quest of them ; 
but there can be very few trunks in Customs Houses with $375,000 
in them. Trunks in cloak-rooms, and possibly in Customs Houses 
too, sometimes contain strange and even gruesome objects, but seldom 
great wads of bank notes in secret compartments. A trunk like that 
surely takes rank with the Gladstone bag, which so much impressed 
Lady Bracknell and was of such importance to Earnest. 
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Yes, this piece of luggage fires my imagination—quite apart from 
any selfless solicitude for a dear daughter, and still further apart, 
as I hope I need not add, from any sordid thought of pelf. And 
yet I waver. I am weak, vacillating. Pretending to myself that I 
have neither the time nor the ready cash, I cannot quite bring myself 
to the point of booking a passage to Mexico City. It is my own 
fault, therefore, if I see no immediate prospect of a compensation 
for all my troubles. I can only console myself with the thought 
that that boon is not vouchsafed to any man. Besides, a gnawing 
doubt torments me. I should like to be grateful for the trust which 
Senor “M” reposes in me; but can it be—is it just conceivable— 
that he takes me for a mug? And if so, does he treat me as a mug 
is entitled to be treated ? 


The right way with mugs is well known. Pitch it strong! It 
was not Hitler who discovered that the bigger the lie the more it 
will be believed. This simple truth has been known for centuries 
to every competent confidence man in the profession, and is daily 
practised by him. Plausibility is the weakest kind of springe to catch 
woodcocks. The gold brick, the rich uncle in Australia, the oil well 
in Texas, the pocket-book carelessly left behind at the hotel—these 
are the con. man’s stock in trade, not a whit the less effective because 
they have been used, and will be used, over and over again. Every- 
body has heard of them and everybody is convinced that he would 
never be taken in by them ; but the con. man knows, as an elementary 
fact of life, that there will always be trout ready to swallow the 
same false fly which a million other trout have swallowed, to their 
undoing. At our mothers’ knees we learned that we must not play 
either with the gipsies in the wood or with affable strangers in 
trains ; but every race-train can show its Knowing One, who is sure 
that he can beat the sharpers at their own game and who goes the 
limit on four kings. But it is a law of poker, and a law of life, that 
four kings are never as good as four aces. , 


To be a successful con. man or begging-letter-writer or liver-on- 
one’s-wits mere cynicism is not enough. One must have, and must 
believe, the philosophy of the Tichborne claimant. Now there was 
a man who knew how to pitch it strong—and hot, too! This 
philosophy is based on a deep faith—not a mere theory, but a 
profound conviction—in the infinite gullibility of human nature. 
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That is where most of us would fail as con. men—not through 
lack of imagination, but through lack of faith. Anybody can think 
up brilliant devices for mug-catching, but it is only the exceptional 
man—the financial genius—who can resist the temptation to pause 
at the last moment and say: “No, he will never swallow that! ” 
One must begin with-the postulate that, while a few negligible 
quibblers will strain at gnats, a vast section of humanity will swallow 
camels. 

It is these reflections which cause me certain doubts, despite the 
promptings of my better nature, about Sefior “_M.” Has he pitched 
it strong enough? $375,000? Too plausible! A round million 
would have been far more convincing, though I suppose it would 
need a rather large trunk. After all, when I have deducted my 
travelling expenses to Mexico and the costs (possibly heavy) of 
Senor “ M’s” “ process,” I may be left with a mere $100,000, or 
even less. That would undoubtedly be better than a bat in the eye 
with a burnt stick, but is it really adequate to the occasion? Has 
“ M,” falling short of the million standard, shown a certain lack of 
faith, a certain amateurish touch? I fear so; and therefore, for 
the present, I am staying at home, poor but stil] honest. 


ONE-WAY TICKET TO KENYA 


By EILEEN MARTIN 


N every East African newspaper the columns under “ Situations 

Required ” are filled with applications from persons all over the 
world requiring posts. “Qualified Accountant,” “Experienced 
Secretary,” “Well-Trained Farmer,” &c., all ask for particulars 
and free passages—but these persons are still a long way from 
Kenya. There are many more who since the war have immigrated 
to this white man’s country, often having sold up their homes and 
bought one-way tickets to Kenya. The latest statistics given in 
the 1947 migration report show, however, that many of these 
persons have decided after less than one year’s vesidence to leave 
this ersatz E] Dorado and seek their fortunes in other places. 

Anyone considering settling in Kenya must learn that many pro- 
spective settlers have arrived during the last two years and new 
settlers are at the end of a long queue. The white population of 
Kenya was estimated to be somewhere in the region of 16,000 in 
1939, but latest estimates show a figure at the end of 1947 of about 
29,000. Most of the new immigrants have flocked to Nairobi or 
to the smaller townships of the Kenya Highlands, and an economy 
which before the war could accommodate 16,000 Europeans has 
just collapsed in face of a 75 per cent. increase. Many of the present 
population are not permanent immigrants, but in 1946 3,500 entered 
the territory with the intention of settling permanently and the 
number in 1947 was §,040. The housing situation has become so 
acute that Europeans in Nairobi are to be found camping out in 
tents after an unsuccessful search for accommodation. People 
arrive on trains from the coast and are stranded ; they are alone 
in Africa. For a considerable period the hotels have been over- 
crowded with tourists and air passengers in transit; residential 
hotels have waiting-lists which will take years to eliminate. The 
building industry of the Colony has been incapable of producing any- 
where near the number of houses and hotels required ; the demand 
is great, the supply small, with a consequential inflation of prices. 
Indian building labourers have had increases up to 50 per cent. 
during the last year, while stone and other building material are diffi- 
cult to obtain in the normal market. Land prices, too, have soared ; 
the turnover of land-sale was £850,000 in 1935, but in 1947 the 
amount had risen to £3,290,000. Residential plots near the centre 
of Nairobi realise anything up to £1,500 per acre without any services 
available. 

From where have these immigrants come? Mostly from the 
United Kingdom, but others have arrived from India and Egypt. 
They bring in a great deal of capital which is often metaphorically 
burned, for residential plots and farms in the Highlands are the main 
interest of the immigrant capital. Supplies of these goods are limited, 
and prices have soared while the real value of the farm has 
diminished, The new occupant knows nothing about farming, cannot 
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speak Swahili and is at the mercy of his African headman. Immij- 
grants soon Jearn that, although Kenya may be a place where butter 
ic unrationed and clothes can be bought without coupons, it is not a 
paradise on earth. Many of the advantages of a society with large 
numbers of Europeans are not to be found in a territory containing 
29,000 Europeans, 110,000 Asiatics and-4,000,000 Africans. Wages 
are high, but so is the cost of living. A recent report on non-native 
employees’ wages shows the average salary of a European motor 
mechanic to be £37 per month, while that of a European lady short- 
hand typist is £33. Bank clerks and men in the commercial com- 
munity generally can command at least £50 per month, while farm 
managers receiving a lower cash wage get better housing, full board 
and other extras. There is a shortage of labour, business bids against 
business and salaries and prices continue to rise. Against this high 
wage must be offset the material disadvantages of the territory 
before the cost of living is considered. The climate appears good, 
with cool nights and fair breezes at high altitudes, but the high altitude 
tires one more quickly than a temperate climate at sea-level. Tempers 
get frayed and tired ; white folk long for the sight of other white faces, 
Most of the White Highlands are at about 8,000 feet, while Nairobi 
itself is about 5,500 feet above sea-level. The air is rarified, and 
with almost vertical sun-rays Europeans find the climate trying. At 
the coast the hot season drains what little energy has remained, and 
the wet season brings malaria in its train. 

The cost of living, which has never been particularly low, has risen 
considerably, and the index of general retail prices is now some 80 
per cent. above pre-war. All newcomers find that the prices of the 
ordinary necessities of life are much higher than in England, and 
although most of the foodstuffs are locally produced their prices are 
greater than for similar articles at home. Nearly all articles other 
than foodstuffs are imported, and high profit margins with small 
turnover together with heavy charges for long freight hauls result 
in very high prices. It is true that the standard of living of many 
Europeans is higher than is possible in England at the present 
moment, but many of the lower-paid workers, which means those 
under £800 a year, are finding great difficulty in making ends meet. 
There are no subsidies on food and no utility clothing. Transport 
services are in an embryonic stage, and if one lives farther than a 
mile from the centre of the town a car is absolutely essential. Roads 
are very bad, and car repairs may eat up about 7 per cent. of one’s 
salary ; petrol is two shillings 55 cents per gallon. It is true that all 
Europeans have African domestic servants to assist in making the 
ordinary drudgery of housework easier, but they increase expenses by 
more than their wages. Natives in Kenya up to §0 years ago were 
living in a most primitive state, and although vast progress is being 
made they are still primitive people. They have not the finesse of an 
English servant brought up in the English tradition, and if they are 
found to be honest they will still break in a year an amount almost 
equal to their wages. As many new settlers’ wives have discovered, 
African servants can be a mixed blessing. 

The Colony is now going through the same phase as the rest of the 
world in the aftermath of the war. Hundreds of thousands of Africans 
left their reserves and joined the Army of King George, fighting or 
acting as labourers in East Africa, the Middle East or Burma. They 
received a large number of shillings, and their women-folk at home 
were given family allowances of a greater size in a month than many 
had seen in the whole of their lifetimes. Women with shaven heads, 
used to working all day in the fields with just a blanket round them, 
became rich. Five-shilling notes became as unimportant as § cent 
pieces were in 1939. The African prizes leisure very highly and has 
few other wants; this money allowed more rest and less work. 
Some £8,000,000 were paid into the reserves during the war years, 
and when the native soldier (askari) came back he wanted only to buy 
more wives and sit down and do nothing, Money and few goods have 
resulted in an increase in crime, and night watchmen have had to be 
engaged to look after household premises. There is not the normal 
policeman’s beat that is known in an English town, and many miles 
can be travelled without even a native police constable being seen. 
Car-stealing, household robbery and bag-snatching are the main 
interests of some urbanised Africans who have become among the 
most efficient spivs in the world. National health services and 
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unemployed benefits do not, exist. If an employee falls ill he may 
find that he has to delve into his savings (if any) to enable him to 
recuperate and then find that another job may not be available 
immediately. In Kenya the European is on his own and has to 
make his own way. 

Fats and freedom from coupons should not be the only considera- 
tion of persons coming to Kenya. This Colony has its own difficul- 
ties, which are a high cost of living, no security of employment, no 
medical services, and roads which have been described as holes joined 
together with dirt. Kenya is still a land for pioneers, but in 1948 
they need to be rich ones. 


PARAGUAY 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 
N August r5th a new era begins in the life of the most secluded 

. of the South American republics. On that day a writer, 
Natalicio Gonzalez; will become President of Paraguay. The new 
president was elected in February, 1948, by the party who triumphed 
in last year’s civil war. His formal inauguration will mark the end 
of eight years of dictatorship by General Higinio Morinigo, who 
has already, under pressure, retired across the frontier to Argentina. 

Paraguay is an idyllic land buried in the middle of South America, 
one thousand miles by river from the Atlantic. No other Latin 
American republic is so isolated geographically, so uniform racially 
(even in the towns, the admixture of European blood is slight), so 
persistent in the use of an indigenous Indian language. Spanish is 
used in the towns, and for communicating with foreigners. Guarani 
is the language of Paraguay for all that is essential. “ Paraguayans 
study, reason and calculate in Spanish. They love, grow angry and 
fight in Guarani.” And they have done plenty of fighting since 
their declaration of independence from Spain. The Spaniards, when 
they founded Asuncion in 1537, intended this sub-tropical, river- 
circled city to be the capital of all their possessions east of the Andes. 
The intention was never fulfilled; but Paraguay was always an 
important frontier region of the Empire. For this reason the Jesuits 
were encouraged to pacify and organise the Upper Parana zone, and 
their settlements became models of efficiency. Few traces of the 
missions remain today, for when the Jesuits were banished by the 
Spaniards in 1768 the jungle rapidly reclaimed the clearings and 
smothered the churches. The Paraguayans, of whom a Jesuit had 
written that “their absence of provision for the future has no 
bounds,” returned to their former, easy-going way of life. 

After the declaration of independence in 1811, the strategical 
importance of Paraguay became increasingly marked. Not only is 
the republic situated at the head of the whole river-system which 
waters the richest areas of Argentina and Uruguay and which is a 
vital means of communication for both those countries ; she is also 
a far from insignificant buffer State. Land-locked, sparsely populated 
{there are one and a half million inhabitants—equivalent to two 
inhabitants per square mile), undeveloped, she nevertheless by her 
mere existence holds the southern continent in shape. She blocks 
Bolivian access to the waterways that lead to the Atlantic. She 
flanks the path that weuld take the Argentines into Brazil. She 
obstructs the route by which Brazil could by-pass Uruguay to reach 
the Rio de la Plata. Because of this position on the map (though 
also because of the personal ambitions of Marshal Solano Lépez) 
Paraguay was involved in a tragic war from 1864 to 1870 against 
the combined forces of her three powerful neighbours—Argentina, 
Brazil and Uruguay. From 1932 to 1935 she was engaged in another 
prolonged struggle, this time against her fourth neighbour, Bolivia. 
The casualties suffered in these wars were very great ; but Paraguay 
survived, and with increased pride in her qualities. The Paraguayans 
of today know their country. They have travelled into its most 
obscure regions as soldiers. They have argued about its frontiers 
as lawyers. They have all shared personally in re-making their 
land, and many of them have commemorated the achievement in 
poetry and songs after the battle—camp-fire literature, so typical 
of this warrior nation. 

During the second world war the U.S.A. and Argentina both 
sought to exert influence on the Government at Asuncién. The 
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Argentines were in a strong position in this respect, for they have 
control of the only substantial means of transport, the river and, 
via the Encafnacién-Posadas ferry, the railway, between Paraguay 
and the outside world, and they supply Paraguay with wheat, raw 
materials and essential manufactured goods. Moreover, the senior 
officers of the Paraguayan army were naturally friendly with their 
Argentine colleagues. Therefore U.S. efforts to direct the course 
of events in this sub-tropical backwater were almost entirely 
unsuccessful. Paraguay was potentially a U.S. outpost in the River 
Plate area, and Washington spent huge sums here. (The money 
devoted to communications, health services and agricultural develop- 
ment was of lasting benefit, though mainly unappreciated, the 
political strings being too apparent.) But throughout the war the 
men in charge of the local army, air force, home office and police 
were individuals known to be sympathetic towards Argentina, and 
even towards Germany. 

It was only in June, 1946, that the situation changed. The Allies 
had long ago won the war, and some young military officers decided 
that the time had come for a modification of the Government and of 
its controlling elements. They secured the removal of all the leading 
figures whom the U.S.A. had so long considered undesirable. They 
retained President Morinigo to complete the job for them, on the 
understanding that he would grant a general amnesty, that he would 
revise his cabinet and that elections would be held “ forthwith.” 
Sr. Natalicio Gonzalez was brought into the new Government as 
Minister of Finance (he had written articles on sociological and 
economic matters) to give it a “democratic” air. The political 
exiles—among them the Left-wing demagogue, Colonel Franco— 
poured back into the homeland. Party politics began in the cafés 
and streets again, but the elections were postponed. The indefinite 
postponement caused resentment, and in March, 1947, a revolution 
against General Morinigo was launched from several provincial 
garrisons by Colonel Franco, and a strange assortment of collabo- 
rators, most of whom had little in common except anti-Morinigo 
sentiments. 

In August the President, with the delayed help of Argentine 
arms, defeated the rebels, whose leaders again withdrew into exile 
(joining, though not fraternising with, the “ Nazi” leaders banished 
in 1946). It was then safe for General Morinigo to permit the 
presidential and parliamentary elections that he had persistently 
promised. He did not himself stand for the presidency, but when 
his nominee, Sr. Natalicio Gonzalez, was elected, many people 
wondered whether Morinigo might not be intending to be the strong 
man behind the poet. It was for this reason that General Morinigo 
was pushed over the frontier (more or less politely) in June, 1948. 
It remains to be seen whether democratic government is yet possible 
in Paraguay, a country which has throughout its 137 years taken 
more naturally to demagogy. If parliamentary government fails, 
low-browed Higinio Morinigo will most certainly come home again, 
for he has an almost unparalleled knowledge of his own people, 
remarkable tactical qualities and a proved ability to impose order on 
an easy-going yet stubborn populace. 

Meanwhile, having myself lived in Paraguay only during times 
when military officers dominated the scene, I find it difficult to 
realise that the man who wrote The Donkey that Died in the Chaco 
will now be the senior occupant of the pink presidential palace beside 
the river. The donkey of Natalicio Gonzilez’s poem was born at 
beautiful Lambaré, and was shot by the Bolivians in the Chaco war. 

“ Early one rosy morning, by a crumbling wall, he was born 
under a lapacho tree at its most festive moment, 
and the tree showered rose-coloured petals on the ass. 
The hill of Lambaré stood out like a woman’s breast 
above the pale green paternal river. < 
A brown-faced, nimble-footed peasant girl passing by 
looked at the new-born donkey 
and her mouth was wide open with a lilting song 
like a bird’s throat, or the heart of a nest.” 

Thus wrote the president-elect. More recently, he has published 
his presidential programme. Education is to be reorganised. To 
reduce the hold which Argentina exerts upon Paraguay, the State 
is purchasing river-vessels from the U.S.A. and is planning to 
improve road and rail communications through the jungle to Brazil. 
A national air-service is to be created. Agricultural production ia 
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to be increased by means of mechahisation and by immigration. 
Since Paraguay has made little progress in industrialisation, she 
wishes—unlike most of the other republics of the hemisphere—to 
augment her exports of meat, hides and tannin to Great Britain, 
and to import more of our “consumer goods.” Paraguayan meat- 
packing establishments send 78 per cent. of their produce to Britain, 
with whom the republic has a very favourable balance of trade. 
The other principal Britis concern—the antiquated and far-from- 
efficient British-owned railway—will need considerable re-equipment, 
and although Sr. Natalicio’ Gonzalez has not yet mentioned this 
matter in public, he will certainly not have overlooked it. 

Western civilisation infiltrates but slowly into Paraguay. If you 
arrive at Asuncién by plane you scarcely notice the city as you fly 
over it, so closely are the widely scattered houses buried by the 
foliage of the orange trees and mangos of their gardens. During 
your flight you have observed that for hundreds of miles around 
Asuncién everything is green. So much land, such a heavy humid 
weight of soil and vegetation separate this flowering city from the 
outside world. 


AMERICAN STREAMLINER 


By HARLEY WILLIAMS 


LIMBING up into the cab was like a steep ascent up the 
vertical side of a ship, and the most difficult business was to 
round the top step and plunge into the warmed cabin which had 
large glass windows like the framed apertures of a lighthouse or the 
control chamber of an aeroplane. It distinctly did not resemble 
anything to do with a railway locomotive, and to give a further air 
of unreality the whole thing was shaking and vibrating like a factory. 
No hissing of steam, but an intense noisy rattle. The driver said, 
“Give me your top-coat,” and he carefully put it on a coat-hanger 
and suspended it at the back of the cab on one of several hooks as in 
a cloakroom. Such care too, I thought, was distinctly unusual in 
a railway engine. In the centre of this ample space, commanding 
a high view through the plate-glass windows, were three dentists’ 
chairs, padded, comfortable and adjustable. 

This streamliner runs between two large industrial cities of the 
Middle West twice a day in each direction. The whole train was, 
so to speak, forged in one piece and made up of about ten hand- 
some chromium-silver cars with a mail-van behind the locomotive. 
The driver, wearing a spotless suit of striped jeans, with a peaked 
cap to match and large gauntlet gloves, sat in the end one of the 
three dentists’ chairs. In a moment we wefe moving high above 
the rails, rounding a curve, over a crossing, past the yard of a house 
where a little dog barked, and, above the rattle of the machinery, 
a regular dong-dong of a bell sounded on the roof. Smoothly, 
easily, we swept out into a cutting between some fields and soared 
into open country. 

Occasionally the driver would smile with his gold teeth. His 
attention to the sweeping lines of track appeared negligent and un- 
concerned, but I could see by occasional movements of the shoulder 
that his nerves were taut. He kept his right hand on the control 
which was an ordinary sort of horizontal lever, while his left hand 
worked a sort of pulley hanging from the roof. It was a few 
minutes before I realised that this pulley worked a loud sonorous 
horn, and he used it frequently. The railroad tracks were 
intersected by perpetual level crossings. Great dusty roads came 
right up to the lines, rose in a hump in the middle and then 
disappeared on the further side. One of these junctions occurred 
every few minutes, and as they have no gates the driver of the 
streamliner has to give audible warning. 

The driver knew this stretch of some three hundred miles like 
the faces of his children. Each signal on the track seemed to 
speak to him as we passed ; each curve whispered of hidden warnings 
beyond ; each sudden decline, each elevation had a meaning that 
was translated into movements of his hand on the control and a 
tattoo of blasts on the siren. It was so easy, so smooth, so utterly 
lacking in any sense of haste or speed. I looked at the speedo- 
meter, and to my horror we were going at ninety miles per hour. 
The finger advanced to ninety-five, and the driver grinned and 
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moved his shoulder. As the landscape flowed out of the corner 
of the eye and those fields and woods seemed made of plastic 
flowing scenery, I realised the sensation of which this reminded me. 
We were in the cinema, and this was a travelogue. 

The driver, in slow. sentences between pauses as we waited a 
signal or rounded a curve, explained the theory of operating this 
train. Certain yellow signals had to be treated with great caution, 
He had to slow down if the signal arm did not move back at once. 
I noticed one of these particular warnings, and saw the needle of 
the speedometer drop down to seventy; it seemed as though we 
were crawling. Sometimes, he remarked with horrifying casualness, 
cattle would stray on to the track and be killed, and suicides were 
not uncommion. He was a sensitive and conscientious man who 
drove -his locomotive, or rather coaxed it along in the spirit of a 
careful jockey in charge of a ten-thousand-guinea horse. And he 
was solicitous, too, of the comfort of his passengers. He did not care 
to take the corners above ninety miles per hour. No! He shook 
his head. “It makes them spill their cawfee.” 

Now came a diversion. We were approaching a freight train 
which moved from the opposite direction and would meet us at a 
place called Plymouth. The driver took out an old-fashioned watch 
and consulted a private timetable. Yes! We were fairly near 
Plymouth. At this moment the oncoming freight train must have 
been ten or fifteen miles away ahead of us and on a single line. 
The driver reached above his head and took down a telephone 
instrument and soon he was bawling into the receiver, talking to 
the driver of the.approaching locomotive. It was uncanny. We 
were in contact with an unseen and moving object drawing near us 
on the same track at ninety miles an hour, and here was my driver 
jollying his friend in jargon I could not follow. 

The horn sounded frequently, but I caught a certain change in 
the rhythm. Curves seemed more frequent, and we actually seemed 
to be slowing down. I noticed this more from a sensation of unrest 
in the cab than from any apparent alteration in speed, though the 
needle now began falling to sixty, fifty, forty-five. More talk into 
the telephone instrument. Still the empty unchanging monotony 
of the single track. Then appeared some isolated farm-houses, 
a gas station, some barns, a school and more houses, and as we 
fell into a speed that was more in relation to the quickness of 
ordinary movement across the earth’s surface the railway lines 
branched off and we seemed to take a side track. There, drawing 
near to us, was the little depot with sheds and empty trucks, and, 
stretching far back into the infinity of trees and the sky, the long 
line of the freight train to which our driver shouted and waved as 
we passed into the station and stopped. 

These streamliners with their enormous Diesel engines are 
becoming popular on American railroads. This particular train was 
only on a short schedule of miles; but on the Santa Fé route 
between Chicago and Los Angeles a similar monster known as the 
“Super Chief” does the journey of some two thousand miles in 
thirty-eight hours, or an average speed of nearly sixty miles per 
hour, including stops, and often it hurtles over the prairies at over 
one hundred and twenty. The rhythm of the coal age has been left 
behind. These locomotives burn heavy oiland are made so that the 
transmission of their enormous power passes through three stages. 
The oil engines work prodigious dynamos, which generate current to 
electrify motors, which turn the wheels, and this is, perhaps, the 
most economical and effective known use of energy we shall see 
before the atomic age. These engines are indeed so costly that the 
railroad cannot afford to purchase them outright, and I noticed on 
the outside a plate announcing that this particular one was really 
owned by an insurance corporation and only on loan to the railroad. 
It was a sort of large fawn ticket printed in steel. I did make a 
brief tour round the actual engines which were behireid the driver’s 

cab. I passed along a narrow corridor around the side of tall masses 
of machinery, motors, dynamos and a furnace with an incandescent 
flame. The effect of the noise was terrible: it seemed to pass 
through the ears and paralyse the whole body. I hurried around 


that inferno, comprehending little (except one object, grotesque in 
such a situation—an unscreened w.c.) and staggered back to the 
comparative peace of the driver’s cab. 
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We were now dawdling along at about fifty miles per hour. Build- 
ings in the city began to appear. Tracks branched ; we met other 
trains ; there were hostile signals and many low bridges. The driver 
was now a shade pre-occupied, and, though always smiling, less 
ready to exchange information about the track. Once our majestic 
streamliner actually came to a standstill, to await some wretched 
steam passenger train. Our spell was broken, the spell of speed, 
and we had become subject to the checks and worries of ordinary 
movement. Then came the point when the driver winked and said 
that the use of the overhead horn was necessary no longer, as there 
were no more of these darned level crossings and his left hand 
made more use of the brake. We were nosing between other trains, 
yet with a superb tempo of easy power and tremendous held-back 
reserve. Crossing the points, We swayed a little and heeled over 
like an ocean liner, nevertheless bigger and grander than any other 
moving object within vision. There ahead was an incredibly narrow 
bridge ; we crossed it gingerly, and fitted slowly into a groove which 
was the tiny terminal station. The driver took out his watch. We 
were four minutes ahead of time. 


THE DECLINE OF AN ORGY 


By RAWLE KNOX 


N the last Sunday in July the first of this summer’s barefoot 

pilgrims moiled their way up Croagh Patrick, and next day a 
Dublin newspaper that does its bit to assist the rediscovery of the 
Irish language by publishing a phrase a day chose for translation: 
Q. Were you on the Pilgrimage? A. I was not. A, I felt, was so 
curt that he must be hiding something, and two days later, in 
Galway, I saw him personified. He was a very large man, very 
red in the face, with a towering vacancy of upper lip, and he was 
walking down a small street singing, in a bathroom tenor, “Come 
back Paddy Reilly to Ballyjamesduff.” After pleasing himself with 
a number of encores he held a low note too long, exhausted his 
breath and toppled forward, falling clumsily on the pavement and 
into a deep, alcoholic sleep. What he omitted to tell Q. was that 
he would have more need of a pilgrimage after Galway Race Week 
than before. 

I was at Galway Races because I had a week’s holiday and did not 
wish to appear odd. It is assumed in Ireland that if you have 
managed to disentangle yourself from work in the last week of 
July you will automatically go to Galway Races, automatically drink 
all night and every night, sleep—if at all—on some stranger’s 
floor, and, when it is all over, wonder how on earth you ever got 
home. Even the Bishop of Galway swallows a large part of this 
assumption. For though his annual diocesan letter, issued on the 
eve of Race Week, appeals to the public to behave itself, the appeal 
seems something of a formality when he goes on to warn parents 
to keep their children off the streets at night so that they may not 
witness scenes “in flat contradiction to Christian decency.” Bishop 
Browne is known throughout Ireland to be the toughest of disciplin- 
arians; he led the battle last year against the Galway Blazers’ 
choice of their joint master (a lady who had been through the 
divorce courts), and won—by inducing farmers to bar their fields 
to the hunt. But the men of Galway are tough also, and their 
discipline is largely their own, schooled by the exigencies of nature. 
They are God-fearing but sternly conservative, and a parish priest 
who tried to introduce rugby football to a rural stronghold of the 
Gaelic game found himself respectfully ostracised for fifteen years. 
By tradition Galway Race Week is an orgy, and Galwegians seem 
determined to keep it so. 

Galway bound, we drove from Ennis, where the talk was all of 
horses, to Gort, and stopped for lunch. In the bar the talk was 
horsier than ever. West Wind was a certainty for the Plate, but 
you’ld get no price for him. You couldn’t rule out Royal Enfield, 
with Martin Moloney on him. (The unique Martin Moloney rides 
in the top class both on the flat and over hurdles.) “ Silent Prayer,” 
said a van-driver whose inspiring hoarseness of voice must have 
been due to standing in draughty stables; if Tim Moloney was 
flying over from England to ride him he must have known his 
younger brother wouldn’t have the beating of him. (The van- 
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driver’s confident logic was good enough for me ; and Silent Prayer 
did win the Galway Plate.) After Gort the file of cars thrusting 
towards the racecourse at Ballybrit grew denser ; the last five miles 
were covered in a thick white cloud of flying dust. No one needs any 
excuse for a thirst at Galway Races, but here we started off with a 
throatful of dust and a most un-Irish sun blazing down on our 
heads. Bunched on the race-track itself, we waited for the weary 
operation of a single turnstile to let the crowd into the grandstand. 
We wouldn’t get anywhere by pushing, said the garda, trying to 
push us back. We didn’t get anywhere by the time of the first 
race, and the horses thumped by a few yards behind a hundred 
or so late-comers who were still struggling to enter. 

Inside, the long bar under the grandstand looked like Oxford 
Circus tube station in the rush hour. It was all sweat, shirt-sleeves 
and the despondent faces of unlucky men. (Only one favourite won 
on that first day.) Galway is a country meeting, and that means a 
men’s meeting. There were women, of course, and they were making 
a brave attempt to show that they had a place in the scheme of 
things. But the New Look, by the time it had unrolled its length 
as far as Galway, appeared distinctly novel ; it seems that Dior came 
to Ballybrit by way of Athenry—and other such provincial trans- 
forming places. However, the men, going through their crowded 
routine of a bet, a beer and a rush for a good place in the stand, 
hardly noticed. And for those that did, Ballybrit, despite its 
dramatic setting—the castle in the course’s centre and the view out 
over Galway Bay—was a difficult place for gallantry and romance. 
As I left I saw a man sitting on the grass outside one of the bars 
and tenderly holding a girl in his arms. ‘The pair were surrounded 
by a ring of a few hundred empty bottles. 

“From the fury of the O’Flaherties,” it was once inscribed over 
Galway’s west gate, “Good Lord deliver us.” The Tribes of 
Galway were lucky never to know the fury of the loud speakers. 
“Bongo, bongo, bongo,” they dinned in Eyre Square. “I don’t 
wanna leave the Congo ; no, no, no, no, no, no.” The hurdy-gurdies , 
roared and the fruit machines clanked. In one corner a sad little 
Hindu from Cawnpore was doing sad little conjuring tricks from 
Gamage’s. The bars were open until midnight ; and if you happened 
to be inside when they closed you stayed there till they opened 
next morning. Everyone behaved, not as though he had known you 
all his life—there was a thirst-provoking tendency to tell life stories— 
but as though he was quite prepared to know you for the rest of it. 

I will admit that I like a good orgy. I could have been a tenacious 
hanger-on at the courts of the Roman Emperors or the Russian 
Czars. But a good orgy must have some warmth at its core—a love 
of wine, perhaps, or women, or even of extravagance’ for its own 
sake. In Galway the orgy had a better centre than any of these, 
the love of hospitality. The Races originated, of course, as the 
point-to-point meeting of the Galway Blazers, and the members of 
that hunt have always been renowned for their impartial generosity. 
You can still go to Galway as a complete stranger during Race Week, 
make a casual acquaintanceship, and find yourself drinking and 
playing poker in half the houses in the city before the night is out. 
But, alas, Galway has discovered that Race Week is good for trade. 
“The whole year we live for this week,” a railwayman told me 
over a pint of porter. To judge by the prices prevailing it seems 
possible they may live the whole year on the proceeds of the week. 
And some of the ancient glories are becoming extremely dim. At 
the Galway Blazers Hunt Ball there were sweat, shirtsleeves and 
the uplifted faces of half-drunken men. A few members in dinner 
jackets and evening gowns tried to look as though this were the 
peak event of the social season, while the two best dancers on the 
floor were a couple of Civic Guards who had presumably come in 
to enforce the licensing laws. 

We left Galway at about four in the morning—early, they say, 
by Race Week standards. A trail of wobbling cyclists was heading 
south ; sometimes a man fell off, and less frequently remounted. 
At intervals cars were drawn up by the roadside, their drivers peace- 
fully asleep. Had they enjoyed themselves ? You could not avoid 

feeling the cold-bloodedness of this mass migration of persons, the 
majority of whom set out for Galway in the morning with the firm 
intention of being drunk by nightfall. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


LWAYS, whenever I return to Paris, I pass through two suc- 
cessive stages of sensation. First comes the delight, forever 
startled and renewed, at her august and emphatic beauty. Then 
comes the appreciation of subtle change. The outward appearance 
of prosperity appeared to have increased (if increase were possible) 
since my last visit of a few months ago; but the underlying uncer- 
tainty had become more deep and tense. I detected also among the 
-varied and familiar sounds of the Parisian streets a new sound which 
I was at first unable to identify—the hollow sound of wooden soles 
clocking on stone pavements. Charming indeed was the effect of 
this zylophonic symphony, varying from the heavy crunch of elderly 
wooden shoes to the quick tockle of the midinettes. I noticed also 
that although the sun beat upon the streets with unusual ardour, as 
if to compensate us for his long absence, yet only a few women, and 
scarcely any men at all, wore hats. Sauntering along in my black 
trilby, which, but for some signs of hair oil upon the crown, has 
survived at least one world war, I felt as odd as if I were arrayed in 
a turban or a kola ; I felt like a bishop watching aquatic sports. The 
exuberant intellectual energy of Paris seems to be impervious to 
external or internal crisis. In the Orangery of the Tuileries the 
exhibition of French Impressionists, with its curious charts and 
diagrams, still convinces one that there never was an Impressionist 
school but merely a coincidence of five or six great painters. Only 
a few yards away, in the Tennis Court, the centenary exhibition of 
David reminds us of the long sweep of French tradition. One has 
the feeling that, whatever misfortunes may accrue, whatever turbu- 
lence may be occasioned, the river of French intellectual and aesthetic 
life will never lose itself in the marshes of conformity. That what- 
ever the Communists may do or threaten, the boys and girls of 
France, under the little trees of the Tuileries gardens, will continue 
to embrace each other with overt and entrancing tenderness. 
* * * * 

Even more than when I was in Paris last March, I became 
conscious that the French have, for the moment at least, lost confi- 
dence in each other and in themselves. All my life I have been 
accustomed to the French habit of taking it for granted that they are 
themselves naturally right and that all other nations and peoples are 
equally natufally wrong. The distrust of foreign ideas and intentions 
has ever been endemic in the French people ; what seems sad and 
new is their present almost despairing distrust of themselves. It is 
tragic that this great people, who have done so much to mould the 
minds of modern man, should in sudden lassitude have come to doubt 
the validity of their own formulas. Their old arrogant certitudes 
were never irritating since they sparkled with wit and were softened 
by courtesy ; to find that they have lost these certitudes comes as a 
painful shock—as if some serene and confident woman, whom one 
had known and loved for years, were to tumble, a heap of disordered 
millinery, from a bus. It must be admitted, of course, that the French 
have good cause for their present lassitude and apprehensions. It 
may be true that their economic situation is more immediately 
hopeful than our own, but their political, social and defence condi- 
tion is far worse. Such hopes as they may have entertained that the 
Third Force would be able to muster all that was most stable and 
patriotic in the nation have been dashed by the fall of the Schuman 
Government ; if party politics, at a moment of such international 
tension, can indulge in paltry manoeuvre, then it does indeed look 
as if the Third Force were neither very forceful nor very united. 
Monsieur André Marie, heroic invalid as he is, may have succeeded 
for the moment in forming a Government of men of good will ; but 
there are few Frenchmen who really believe that this Government 
can maintain itself for long. It is a disagreeable circumstance more- 
over that those who disliked General de Gaulle in 1940 are now 
his most fervent supporters, whereas those who were with him in 
the great days are now, in many important cases, his adversaries. 

* * * 7 


It seems at moments as if the majority of the French people 
have lost the faith in their own institutions, that the old republican 


and liberal doctrines have ceased to make any further appeal, and 
that great sections of the community would acquiesce in the aban- 
donment of the parliamentary system with which they have for go 
long been familiar in favour of some more centralised polity either 
of the extreme Right or the extreme Left. It may be, of course, 
that in our anxious sympathy we tend to exaggerate the divisions 
and animosities of French political life. ‘Since 1789 the French 
have remained at heart egalitarian and do not surrender as easily 
as we do to personal myths ; authority for them is always suspect 
and their extreme individualism renders them almost as difficult 
to govern as were, and are, the Greeks. Always, except in moments 
of intense national danger, they have allowed personal and party 
dislikes or affections to override and hamper the public weal. On 
my return journey from Paris I was consoled by reading Monsieur 
Jacques Suffel’s biography of Anatole France. By the younger genera- 
tion Anatole France is, I know, regarded as an outworn sentimentalist 
who can provide no guide or example in the altered world of today. 
On the very day of his funeral a manifesto against him was circulated 
under the title “A Corpse” and above the signatures of Aragon, 
Eluard and Soupault ; he is as much a back-number among his own 
countrymen today as Galsworthy is with us. Yet I persist in regarding 
Anatole France as one of the most illuminating exponents of the 
French mind ; to read his opinions, his prophecies and his criticisms 
of the Third Republic in the days of its grandeur serves to remind us 
that we should not be too distressed by the depressing things which 
the French are apt to say about themselves. 
* * 7 
Monsieur Suffel is one of the officials of the Bibliothéque Nationale; 
his biography of Anatole France is scholarly, unbiassed, richly docu- 
mented, respectful and acute. I had always regarded Anatole France 
as a man of extreme and venerabl¢ sagacity, humane, tolerant and 
consistent in his views. He appeared to be aloof from the dust and 
turmoil of politics and to follow events with a detached irony. I now 
find that I was incorrect in this assumption; Anatole France was no 
more capable than any other Frenchman of taking an impersonal 
attitude towards his country’s statesmen or misfortunes. “I was 
brought up,” he confessed, “under the Third Empire and I there- 
fore had a passion for the Republic.” But once he met the object of 
his affections and hopes he was assailed by deep disillusion. For 
many years Anatole France worked in the library of the Senate and 
was thus able to observe at close quarters the working of the parlia- 
mentary machine. “ Except,” he wrote, “for a tiny group of superior 
people, I found our politicians the most third rate collection of 
people that I have ever observed.” Nor did Anatole France manage 
to apply to politics that unruffled sanity of judgement which we find 
in his books. There was a moment during which he flirted with 
Boulangism and he was observed on one occasion running, with 
anxious subservience, to help the General on with his coat. Many 
years later, when in the first war Clemenceau was at last called to 
power, the comments of Anatole France on that event were audacious 
and wrong. “If Clemenceau,” he wrote, “is made our Prime 
Minister, the result will be catastrophe after catastrophe, paroxysms 
of disorder, and the unleashing of uncontrollable passions.” 
* * * + 
It is thus useful to be reminded, as Monsieur Suffel’s book has 
reminded me, that even the most temperate Frenchmen are apt to 
lose their tempers with each other and to say wild things. One 
should discount their habit of proclaming to foreigners that all their 
potential leaders are either dotards, knaves or fools. When one 
revisits their wonderful city, when one observes how serious and how 
gay are the younger generation, when one admires the wonders of 
their intellectual achievements, one is convinced of the immense 
fecundity of the French nation, a fecundity of thought and energy 
which no misfortunes can diminish and no lassitude can sterilise. 
Anatole France, in common with the majority of his compatriots, 
regarded the Third Republic as a temporary expedient; yet it 
survived for seventy successful years. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 
«The Glass Menagerie.” By Tennessee Williams. (Haymar«et.) 


Ir is odd to reflect that Shakespeare never wrote a play about family 
life, unless you count The Taming of the Shrew as one. To the 
modern dramatist it is an inexhaustible and almost indispensable 
source of inspiration, and the squirrel-cage of domesticity, however 
deftly rotated, is beginning to pall a little on_ those of us whose 
recent theatre-going has included Life with Father, I Remember 
Mamma, All My Sons, Little Lambs Eat Ivy, The Paragon and 
yarious other pieces. However, one comes away from The Glass 
Menagerie with the feeling that if we have got to have plays about 
family life in America they should preferably be written by Mr. 
Tennessee Williams. Though he says nothing new, he says it with 
a sort of dreamy, unpretentious stylishness ; it is by instinct rather 
than by effort that he avoids the obvious, and the writing of this 
early play shows a promise which has since, according to report, 
been amply fulfilled by A Streetcar Named Desire. 

A collection of glass animalculae means a great deal too much to 
Laura, an introvert whose shyness is enhanced by a limp and whose 
youth and beauty are being wasted on daydreams. Her mother, an 
old Southern belle in reduced circumstances, entertained in her 
youth no less than seventeen gentlemen callers at a sitting and is 
understandably anxious that her daughter should have at least one. 
The son of the house produces him—a colleague from the ware- 
house whose boundless promise at college has not yet been fulfilled 
in the world of commerce: a sort of transatlantic J. D. Marstock. 
The newcomer was Laura’s childhood hero, and there is a touching 
scene of tenderness between them which cannot, however, lead to 
the desired acquisition by Mrs. Wingfield of a son-in-law, for the 
stranger’s affections are already engaged. So—except that the son 
is driven by too much domesticity to go to sea—we leave the family 
very much where they were to start with. 

Not even the very considerable art of Miss Helen Hayes can blind 
us to the fact that the mother is fundamentally a bore, but she acts 
with beautiful precision and makes the most of the funny things 
which—as Miss Hopkinson has so often reminded us in The New 
Yorker—even the most tiresome American ladies are liable to say. 
Miss Frances Heflin allows us, with rare skill, to sense behind 
Laura’s awkward reserve an inner life whose fantasies have for her 
more reality than anything else. Mr. Phil Brown, as the son who 
also acts as chorus, is admirable in both capacities, and Mr. Hugh 
McDermott’s gentleman caller hints at a heart of gold beneath the 
synthetic bounce and patter of a rather manqué go-getter. The play 
is extremely well produced by Mr. John Gielgud, whose lighting 
effects are particularly to be commended. 


THE CINEMA 


“Nightmare Alley.” (Plaza.)}——“ Ride the Pink Horse.” 
Gallery. ——“ The Pirate.”” (Empire.) 


Nightmare Alley sets out to prove, in an original setting, that though 
you can fool most of the people most of the time you will find in 
the end, quite simply, that dishonesty does not pay. It is nice to 
know that, at any rate in the film world, this principle still holds 
good. Mr. Tyrone Power rises from being a skilful circus trickster 
to reading written messages blindfolded in a night club, and then 
with the aid of an unscrupulous female psycho-analyst seeks fresh 
pasturage in the field of bogus spiritualism. It is here, while bringing 
spurious comfort to a naive millionaire, that his fraudulence provokes 
heaven to justifiable anger. Cast into the awful darkness of drink, 
he ends up as a Geek, which is a half-man half-beast freak in a 
circus. 

Unpleasant as this film may be, it is extremely competent and 
admirably acted by Mr. Power and the Misses Joan Blondell, Coleen 
Gray and Helen Walker. The circus scenes have great quality and 
an atmosphere as pungent as the real thing, and if it is depressing 
to see how infinitely gullible is the human race and how it yearns to 
be duped, there is also something rather touching about it. In 
more exalted spheres Mr. Power’s quasi-religious approach to the 
suffering rich is most convincing, and, as is the way with so many 
crooks, he really does a tremendous amount of good. Based on 
the most flagrant dishonesty his nonsense nevertheless brings solace 
to many weary hearts and his exposure causes untold pain. When 
the guilty fall, as fall they should, it is grievous that they tend to 
fall on the innocent. 


PETER FLEMING 


(New 


Those who like their Montgomery romantic need not see Ride the 
Pink Horse at the New Gallery, for in this strange taut thriller, 
set in Mexico, he starts bitter and disillusioned and ends bitter 
and disillusioned. Miss Wanda Hendrix, who is extremely attractive 
in a nice brown way, does her best to sweeten him, but Mr. Mont- 
gomery, out for revenge, is such a good actor and enters so deeply 
into his part that in a very un-Hollywoodish way he refuses to be 
himself. It is refreshing to find someone who cares so little for 
his public. He is not in the least charming, and when he laughs, 
which happens twice, he makes a sound about as mirthful as a 
road drill. Mr. Montgomery has also directed this picture, with a 
loving eye for detail perhaps, but not very much else. He has built 
up a solid character for himself, but the gang of double-crossing 
thugs are too stereotyped (though one of them, it is true, is deaf) 
to, be satisfactory, and the action far too slow. Our hero tco is 
largely monosyllabic, correct of course for a tough guy about to try 
a little blackmail, but too correct to be entertaining. Whi!e admiring 
Mr. Montgomery for his consistency, one cannot help wishing he 
had been consistent in a more amiable réle. 

* * * * 

Miss Judy Garland and Mr. Gene Kelly are co-starred this week 
in a musical fantasy called The Pirate. The action, which is v:olent, 
is set on an island in the Caribbean Sea, and the Technicolors are 
so garish it is advisable to go armed, or rather nosed, with a pair 
of dark glasses. Miss Garland has, I think, a real talent for comedy ; 
Mr. Kelly is a superb dancer. Perhaps it is greedy to ask for more, 
yet one surely might expect better tunes from Mr. Cole Porter and 
better casting from M.G.M.? No one carries the torch higher 
than I do for Miss Gladys Cooper, but neither her face nor her 
manner is that of a Spanish duenna, and, although nothing matters 
in this film which is infinitely silly but gay; she makes it matter 
even less. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 

MUSIC 


THE most interesting of the Proms so far has been the Bach-Holst 
concert on July 27th. Ronald Smith played the F minor “ piano” 
concerto quite exceptionally well, thanks to an unfailing rhythmic 
vitality which never degenerated into metronome-slogging in the 
fast movements and enabled him to play the ornamentations in the 
slow movement strictly within the beat instead of somewhere around 
it. Frederick Grinke and David Martin hardly had the smooth 
beauty of tone or the length of melodic line necessary for the 
wonderful slow movement of Bach’s double violin concerto, but 
they played the rarely performed Holst with understanding and 
gusto. 

Why is this work so seldom performed ? Too much has been 
made of its experimental nature. Neither Holst’s rhythmic devices 
nor his writing simultaneously in two keys are in themselves interest- 
ing ; and it is a measure of the provincialism of English music in 
1930 that so much fuss should have been made about technical 
characteristics which were already commonplaces elsewhere. We 
have surely grown out of that naive state of mind by now, and can 
judge the music on its merits as music. Holst’s counterpoint should 
be judged in the same way ; there is no virtue in a canon as such, 
any more than in bitonality, and both may easily be used as gambits 
by fundamentally sterile composers with a taste for juggling with 
notes. Holst on the other hand really has something to say, as 
always. The Lament of the double concerto, written largely for 
the two solo instruments unaccompanied, is an impressive example 
of his apparently abstract intellectualised style used in a genuinely 
expressive way. Holst was temperamentally hostile to any form of 
emotional exhibitionism, so hostile that it may, if you will, be 
counted as a weakness; but he was far from being cold-blooded. 
Since his death in 1934 we have become more accustomed to dryness 
and coolness of manner, and do not so easily confuse it with desicca- 
tion and frigidity of temperament. It is time that we were given 
more Opportunities to revalue works iike the double concerto and 
Egdon Heath and even the difficult Ode to Death. 

. * * *x 


Vaughan Williams’ Partita on July 29th proved pleasant enough, 
typical in many ways of the composer’s later manner in which the 
oppressive earnestness and slow-motion quality of his earlier works 
have been replaced by an astringent humour and a greatly increased 
vital tempo. But Vaughan Williams is happier in the larger forms, 
and, though his string writing in the Partita is unexceptionable, it 
has not great distinction and the movement dedicated to Henry Hall 
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was not successful either as a jeu d’esprit or as a “ straight” piece 
of music. The whole work, though certainly not detracting from 
the composer’s reputation, will not add anything, I think. 

. * * * 


The Grand Ballet de Monte Carlo opened at Covent Garden on 
August 2nd with Sebastian, a ballet in three scenes with story and 
music by Gian Carlo Menotti, whose two operas, The Medium and 
The Telephone, were recently given in London. In fact the story 
bore some resemblance to that of The Medium, though set in 
seventeenth-century Venice. George Skibine both danced and 
mimed magnificently in the title-réle, and he, with Rosella Hightower 
and André Eglevsky (who have a magnificent technical display in 
Black Swan), will make a strong combination. The corps de ballet 
were very ragged (and unaccountably ill-groomed in appearance) in 
Constantia, an incredibly tedious and phoney dramatisation of 
Chopin’s F minor piano concerto ; but they showed to much greater 
advantage in a more or less abstract ballet, Noir et Blanc, for which 
extremely original and beautiful music by Lalo (I suspect from 
his ballet Namouna) was used. MARTIN COOPER. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THE most interesting of my last batch of records are two unusual 
combinations. Mozart’s Divertimento K.361 (H.M.V.), is for wind 
ensemble, and is played by members of the Vienna Philharmonic 
who have the right qualifications, complete mastery of the technique 
of their instruments as soloists and a sense of this purely eighteenth- 
century style. The strings of the same orchestra (or twenty-three 
of them) have recorded R. Strauss’s Metamorphosen, a florid work 
within its limits, showing the composer more deeply thoughtful 
than he has appeared for many years and still, of course, a magnifi- 
cent craftsman. Decca have issued two works which also fall 
between the orchestral and chamber music categories—Brahms’s 
Alto Rhapsody (Kathleen Ferrier) and Lennox Berkeley’s delightful 
Divertimento (London Chamber Orchestra under Anthony Bernard). 
The rhapsody suits Miss Ferrier’s broad, undramatic style excel- 
lently, and her voice soars magnificently over the treacly chorus of 
male voices. 

The L.P.O. under Furtwangler have recorded Brahms’s No. 2 
(Decca) ; it has peculiarities of tempo in the slow movement but is 
otherwise good. The Concertgebouw under van Beinum have made a 
quite exceptionally gooa recording of Haydn’s Symphony No. 95 in 
D major (Decca), and the Liverpool Philharmonic’s Surprise 
Symphony (Col.), conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent, is workman- 
like if rather uninspired. In two modern works for large orchestra 
—Bax’s Garden of Fand (R.P.O. under Sir Thomas Beecham ; 
H.M.V) and Ravel’s concerto for the left hand (Casadesus and the 
Philadelphia S.O.; Col.}—the playing is masterly, but the big 
climaxes seem to be more than even the modern gramophone can 
really manage. This is partly true of Ravel’s La Valse (Conservatoire 
Orchestra under Ansermet ; Decca), but it only mars a comparatively 
small part of the music. On the other hand, Mendelssohn’s Italian 
Symphony (Hallé under Barbirolli; H.M.V.) and Bizet’s jeux 
d’Enfants (N.S.O. under Desormiéres ; Decca) are quite excellent 
and the surface consistently smooth and unbroken. 

The only chamber music I have had is Alan Bush’s Dialectic. 
It is an impressive work, excellently conceived for its medium and 
well played by the Aeolian String Quartet (Decca). Among vocal 
records Gabriella Gatti’s singing of the opening scene of Act IV of 
Otello (H.M.V.) stands far above anything else for pure beauty of 
tone and dramatic power, though Hilde Gueden’s Non so piu 
(Decca) is excellent in its very different way. 

M. C. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


At the date of the Olympic Games it seems suitable to call attention to 
a claim by a scientific bee-keeper in the United States that honey has 
a particular and peculiar influence on the athlete’s health and vigour, 
The actual effects on a group of students are quoted, and the tale js 
persuasive. ‘Honey is said to be especially valuable in preventing fatigue, 
and we now know that fatigue following the output of muscular energy is 
often the result not of overworked muscle or heart, but of self-poisoning, 
The Finns, those untireable distance runners, found their belief in milk 
on somewhat similar arguments. It seems that “a land flowing with 
milk and honey” should produce a nation of athletes. The classical 
Greeks knew something of training (though Pheidippides probably died 
of self-poisoning, so called), and Pindar, who wrote the first and best of 
training odes, plunged at the outset into the dogmatic dictum: “ Water 
is best.” A recipe that is worth considering was uttered by my immediate 
predecessor as President of Athletics at Oxford. He was summoned to 
the royal box and asked how he trained. With the simplicity that marked 
his character he replied: “I eat a great deal and take a lot of exercise! ” 
He never tried milk and honey ; but after the second of his grilling races 
ran on into the pavilion without pausing at the tape. 


Sun-Burn 


“Tt’s another colour now”: within a few baking days the wheats, 
still in the “ yallery-greenery” state, were converted into a rich bronze 
or, if you will, old gold. A field of oats within my compass went white, 
not in a single night, but in two days or so. Colour is evidence of 
quality. English wheat has always been too much belittled in the markets 
because of its (alleged) lack of “strength,” that is because it contains 
more moisture than “ Manitoba Hard,” toasted into dry solidity by the 
long hours of the Northern sun. It has never been taken as a compensa- 
tion that its flavour is greater if its milling quality is less. As a 
people we are wont to neglect, if not despise, flavour in food. Cider 
could taste more certainly of the apple if the public did not demand 
absolute clarity, and assuredly white bread is vastly inferior in savour 
to bread in which the germ remains. Even in strawberries the best-lookers 
are preferred. before the tasters, so to say. The hot suns have saved 
some of the hay crops, and those who have used the tripod system have 
enjoyed singular successes. If the corn harvest, already well-begun, can 
be safely gathered in, it will certainly be bumper; and though labour 
is lamentably short in many districts, machines have been multiplied and 
forms specially designed for smaller fields. 


Weather Prejudices 


No weather syits everything. Bees and apples have had as bad as 
corn and potatoes and plums a good season; and even a good harvest 
may have its disadvantages. Plums are too many in comparison with 
the supply of jam-making sugar, and early potatoes are already a drug 
on the market. Unduly frightened by the Ministries, every grower in 
garden as on farm has grown his maximum, and the inability to sell is 
largely due to the small gardener’s home supply. As to the bees, the 


yield of honey is likely in many apiaries to be less than the rather generous | 


supply of bee-sugar. May wasps (as so far seems not unlikely) have 
fared worse than the bees! Butterflies are another genus that has fared 
badly, though there is news that once again the powerful milk-weed 
butterfly (whose unusual power of flight I noticed in Argentina) has 
“gone frantic and flown the Atlantic” ; and fer myself I was astonished 
at the number of caterpillars of the not less gorgeous swallow-tail. 


In the Garden 


Once again a query has come: how to replace a dead Macrocarpa hedge. 
Why anyone should plant Macrocarpa, that tender traitor, passes con- 
jecture, when Thuja Lobbii, which is trustworthy and nearly as rapid, 
is available and tolerably cheap. A hedge or screening bush that should 
be more popular than it seems to be is Cotoneaster Simonsii, which 
keeps both its leaves and red berries longer even than. the rather more 
attractive firethorn (Coccinea, for choice), It mixes well enough with 
the Barberries, of which—for those who seek a screen—the white-stemmed 
Dictyophyllum is even lustier than our wild Barberry, which is well worth 
growing, though, as a hedge proper not of excessive height, a mixture of 
Darwinii and its cousin Stenophylla is perhaps the best. An experiment 
might be made with Henrii, which has a delightfully close yet comely 
habit. W. BEAch THOMAS. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


THE ARAB REFUGEES 


Sin,—The British offer to the United Nations of a contribution towards 
the relief of Arab refugees whose plight is due to the situation in Palestine 
has not been made too soon, and it is sincerely to be hoped that other 
nations will contribute too. Hundreds of thousands of Arabs have been 
driven by Jewish military and political action from their homes and farms, 
and have made a pitiful trek to Transjordan,'to Syria, to the Lebanon, 
to Egypt and even as far afield as to Iraq. It is surely ironical that 
the attempt to solve the Jewish refugee problem in Europe has produced 
an equally grievous Arab refugee problem in the Orient. 


A few weeks ago I was in Amman, the capital of Transjordan, and 
spent an evening driving round the town with an official of the Ministry 
of the Interior. The town was packed with these refugee Arabs, crouch- 
ing in doorways, lying in the gutters, sleeping in the provincial buses, 
in schools, in hospitals, in the fields—even in the graveyards. Many of 
their faces were already gaunt with hunger. For years there has been 
no begging in this town, but at this time one could not walk ten yards 
down the street without being accosted for alms. 


As these words are being written, Transjordan, with a total population 
of 400,000, is harbouring no less than 70,000 of these Palestinian Arab 
refugees. Viewed in proportion to the population, this is a most appalling 
burden, being the equivalent of the sudden influx into England of some 
eight million people, or into the United States of America of the staggering 
total of twenty-three million. The problem is not so severe in Egypt or 
Iraq, as in those countries the numbers of refugees are trivial, and they 
are economically capable of absorbing them. But Syria and the Lebanon 
are in much the same case as Transjordan. These countries are quite 
incapable of coping with the situation which has been forced upon them— 
a situation which in like proportion would break the back of the wealthiest 
nation upon earth. They have neither reserves of food nor clothing. 
There are no forms of organised charity, and even if these existed, there 
would be no money to pay for the distribution of the bare essentials of 
life. At the moment these unwilling emigrants are being kept alive by 
one means only ; the natural traditional sense of hospitality of their Arab 
hosts. Rich and poor have flung open their doors, and are providing to 
the best of their ability food and shelter. I myself know of many cases 
where an Arab Legion soldier is supporting as many as half a dozen 
refugees. 

It was inevitable that, as soon as the British left Palestine, the Jews 
should attempt to undertake the elimination of the Arab minority from 
the predominantly Jewish area of Palestine. This they have accomplished 
with a ruthlessness and efficiency which was born of their fear of a per- 
manent Fifth Column in their midst. Inflated by their military and 
political successes, the Jews have now made it clear that they cannot 
accede to the Arab demands that these refugees be permitted to return. 
This attitude is understandable enough, but in it lies the seed of grave 
danger for the non-Zionist Jewish communities in the Middle East. In 
the main cities of the Arab countries there reside more than half a million 
of these Jews. The Muslim has a record of religious tolerance far more 
exemplary than the Christian ; witness, for example, the Jews of Baghdad, 
who have lived in perfect harmony with their Arab cousins for over two 
thousand years. But if the Arab is driven too far—if he feels that the 
United Nations Organisation is indifferent to the justice of his case—he 
is capable of venomous retaliation against the unprotected Jewish com- 
munities who live in his midst. 


The United Nations must act, and act quickly, while there is still time. 
There are only two alternatives: either the Jews in Palestine must be 
forced to accept the immediate return of the refugee Arabs or the latter 
must be resettled in the countries to which they have fied. The 
evacuation of these three hundred thousand-odd Arabs from the 
Jewish area of Palestine has left room in their place for the immigration 
of something in the region of half a million Jews. Never before has such 
an opportunity been offered to the United Nations. The Jews should 
be persuaded to modify their territorial demands in view of the extra 
Lebensraum with which the Arab evacuation has provided them, and for 
the Arabs a sum should be immediately voted for the resettlement of 
the refugees in Transjordan, Syria and the Lebanon sufficiently generous 
to ensure the success of the undertaking. But no delay—no conferences 
or committees of enquiry. The dispossession of these Arabs and the 
refusal of the Zionists in Palestine to allow their return are terrible en- 
couragements to Arab excesses against the Jews resident in their countries. 


Let the United Nations grasp the nettle before it is too late-——Yours 
faithfully, MIDDLE East OBSERVER. 
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THE ROYAL 


Sir,—I am glad to learn from Mr. Alec Hobson’s letter in The Spectator 
of July 30th that the Royal Agricultural Society is anxious to avoid 
complacency and welcomes suggestions and criticisms. I am sorry, how- 
ever, that the criticisms contained in my article do not seem to have been 
welcome, since they were made solely with the object of helping the 
Royal to retain its present pre-eminent position. Mr. Hobson says I do 
less than justice to the organisers and exhibitors. My first sentence 
stated that the Show was a “ great spectacle” and “ magnificently stage- 
managed,” and I went on to say that it has “no competitor in the whole 
world.” Short of writing an article entirely of praise and totally devoid 
of criticism, it would have been difficult to do more justice to those 
responsible. 

My main points of criticism were, firstly, that most of the machinery 
exhibits could have been seen elsewhere, and, what is more, conditions 
at the Royal made inspection harder than at many other shows. Mr. 
Hobson does not deny this latter point, and to the former replies I am 
wide of the mark. He would strengthen his contention by telling us 
what percentage of machinery exhibits at the Royal actually in production 
and available for sale to the English farmer had never been exhibited 
at any other show. My second criticism was that many of the livestock 
classes were not representative of the best of their breed. Since this 
was not denied by Mr. Hobson, it may be taken that he agrees ; but in 
case any of your readers feel that further evidence is needed, I would like 
to point out that in practically every Press report of the Royal mention 
was made of the disappointing quality of many of the livestock classes. 

In case it should be thought that my remarks concerning livestock 
came from a disgruntled exhibitor, perhaps J] should add that one of my 
own exhibits was champion of her breed at York.—Yours truly, 

Thriplow Farms, Cambridge. H. D. WALsTon. 


“ ASIATIC” 


Sir,—Strix was perhaps hardly at his best in the first sentence of last 
week’s Spectator’s Notebook. “ Asiatic,” he held, is the fittest epithet for 
the Russians’ unpleasant behaviour in Berlin. Unless memory errs, one 
higher than he, no less a personage than Britain’s Labour Prime Minister, 
lately did likewise, dubbing the Kremlin’s policy “ Oriental.” 
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WHE SPECTATOR, 


Avoidance of such verdicts, disparaging by implication, might accord 
better with considerations of tact—and truth. As a Briton, temporarily 
returned, who for eighteen years has earned his living in Asia, thus 
perhaps becoming in part orientalised, I find that they jar. How much 
more may they on those—still the majority of the British Commonwealth’s 
population—who are really Asian! Strix ‘cites as one symptqm, 
among several, of Russian orientalism “disingenuous explanations 
which nobody is expected to believe.” Might not the recent 
official Anglo-American explanations for U.S. Superfortress  air- 
craft arriving here be subject to the same diagnosis? As another 
orientalism he adduced “ multiplication of formalities to do with passes 
and permits.” Some such multiplication, to a visitor at least, is not 
wholly undiscernible also in these islands. 

Doubtless The Spectator and Strix—as also Mr. Attlee—actually are 
well aware that generalised contrasts of Asia and Europe are almost with- 
out meaning ; that Tamil and Turk differ more widely than Swede and 
Spaniard ; that in mind as in body the milky-skinned Chitrali, apple- 
cheeked Kumaoni or blue-eyed Mahsud may prove at least as English 
(er, if Strix prefers, Nordic) as’ the Basque or Sicilian. I therefore 
venture to plead that seemingly slighting uses of “ Asiatic 
and “Oriental” should cease. They cannot help understanding of 
Russia—or anything else—Yours, &c., IAN STEPHENS. 

The White House, Stock, Essex. , 

[Strix writes: I agree with practically the whole of Mr. Stephens’s 
letter except his last sentence. I still think that the epithet “ Asiatic, 
though ideally it ought never to be used in such a connotation, does help 
us to understand certain aspects of Russian behaviour.] 


DOCTORS AND PATIENTS 


Sir,—I think all medical practitioners are refusing, for one reason oF 
another, to take certain patients on their lists. Under the Act patients 
are ¥t complete liberty to select their doctor and reciprocally all doctors 
are at liberty to select their patients. That is the law, and any other law 
would be equally intolerable to both parties. One of my friends does 
not like children. He discouraged them as private patients. He refuses 
to accept them as State Service patients. He is perfectly within his 
rights. With 5,000 patients on his list, he recently told me that he is 
no more than a glorified clerk and a medical signpost. On the contrary, 
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I prefer children, but after some hesitation I now accept people of all 
ages, provided that they were formerly my patients. 

With regard to people of what Mr. Aneurin Bevan call the “higher 
income groups,” even when they happen to be personal friends, I wam 
them those in the National Health Scheme will all be treated in exactly 
the same way. They will all have to wait their turn in the surgery, and 
be visited only when it is physically impossible to attend my house. If 
they are seriously ill, however, there will be no difference whatsoever 
between private and public service patients. This is, I believe, the 
attitude of 99 per cent. of medical practitioners, and in our view perfectly 
fair and reasonable. Private patients can be seen by appointment at my 
house or at their own homes if they are prepared to pay. To provide 
such service for all would require four times the number of doctors 
available. ; 

Possibly 99 per cent. of the population have lower incomes than the 
average general practitioner, although I doubt whether this will be so under 
the National Health Service. Anyway, 99 per cent. of the population are 
not on duty twenty-four hours a day and 365 days a year. There is 
no five-day week for doctors. Nor do 99 per cent. have a course of train- 
ing lasting six or seven years and costing up to £2,500. Nor have they 
to pass a long series of exams. with a high percéntage of failure. 

It is not generally realised that out of the ridiculously inadequate fee 
of 15s. 2d. per head per year, the average doctor will have to pay 
approximately 50 per cent. in practice expenses, including £15 15s, a 
week for a locum tenens in case of illness or holidays, in addition to £2 2s, 
a week for his board and lodgings and his car expenses. Of course, he 
may do without a holiday, and if he works his wife as a slave, he might 
dispense with a secretary and maids, but in the country he will still need 
two cars if he is to keep one on the road day and night. All this comes 
out of the 15s. 2d. and a meagre mileage allowance. 

The proportion of general practitioners to population should be noted. 
It is approximately one doctor to every 2,000 of the population throughout 
Britain and in Kent one doctor to 1,550.—Yours faithfully, 

174 High Street, Rainham, Kent. W. U. DEsmonp LONGForD, 


SWITCH FAMILY ROBINSON 


S1R,—Many will surely share Strix’s hootings at the Central Electricity 
Board for the Switch Family Robinson. Moreover, at the risk of a charge 
of pedantry, may I say that the main characters in the book whose title 
is thus used were not named Robinson, that the “Robinson” of Der 
Schweitzerische Robinson is not a proper name, and that the “ Family” 
of the English title is an adjective and not a noun? Such was the 
fame of Robinson Crusoe that on the Continent a novel of adventure 
and “low life” became known generically as a “Robinson,” and I 
suppose that the English translator who introduced the word “ Family” 
into his version .of the title used it in the sense in which we speak of a 
“family Bible” or a “family doctor.” The name of the people who 
were cast away on the island and met their difficulties with so much 
enterprise, general knowledge and preternatural luck is stated in the pro- 
logue of the book: it was Starck. M. Starck, we are told in the English 
version before me, was a man “desirous that Practice should go hand 
in hand with Theory”; and the prologue ends with an enunciation of 
the “important truth, that whatever the severity of the misfortunes with 
which it is the will of God at times to chasten us, Providence never 
abandons those who do not abandon themselves.”—Yours faithfully, 
Downing College, Cambridge. WILLIAM L, CUTTLE. 


AMERICAN PARTIES AND INFLATION 


S1r,—Edward Montgomery’s Twilight of Truman betrays a touch of 
naiveté in its assertion that “ everybody is against inflation” in the United 
States. Of course, in theory, everybody is against it, and no one is going 
to stand up and praise it ; but in practice business and organised labour 
are getting on comfortably in spite of it, and—most significant of all— 
the farmers are doing wonderfully well because of it. To ignore these 
facts is to be forced to conclude that the whole American people is 
stupidly helpless. In a long-term sense, no doubt, it is stupid on the 
part of business and agriculture to adopt an attitude of laisser aller towards 
rising prices, for their own fall will ultimately be all the greater; in a 
short-term sense, however, it is perfectly intelligent to let inflation have 
its way when you are at the right end of the economic see-saw. If you 
accept the risk of depressions, you must obviously get all you can out 
of a boom. 

Yet it is quite clear that the majority of Americans are not prepared 
to accept the depression side of the gamble. Sooner or later something 
will be done to control prices, if only after the first big break in prices 
occurs. The way of retreat is still open, but meanwhile there are 100 
many chances of rapid profit which those most concerned are unwilling 
to miss for the sake of long-term economic stability. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


As an Englishman sympathetically interested in this American problem, 
end trying to appreciate the divergent points of view here, I think this 
js a realistic if over-simple explanation of the present situation. It 
js thus evident that there is a potential issue between those interested 
jn taking active steps against inflation and those concerned to delay such 
steps as long as is consistent with safety. It seems as if both the 
Republican and Democratic parties straddle both points of view, although 
the Democratic platform is explicit on the necessity of reintroducing price 
controls. With all respect to Mr. Montgomery, I think that even when 
the inner confusion of the parties is allowed for, inflation may well prove 
a very real issue before the nation in November, although I doubt if the 
forces in favour of positive action can make much. headway—particularly 
in Congress—as things stand.—Yours faithfully, RAYMOND ENGLISH. 

32a Scott Street, Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. 


COMMUNICATIONS IN GREECE 


$ir,—I feel that Colonel Woodhouse, in his excellent Americans in Greece, 
may have left the impression that we did little or nothing to restore that 
country’s communications. It has been left to the Americans to open the 
Corinth Canal, I know, and it is they who have taken on the Herculean 
Jabour of resurfacing the road to the north, but it was the British Army 
that first opened that road after the liberation. 

I feel that soon it will be quite forgotten how much the British forces 
did to re-establish land communications in Greece. When we arrived 
there was hardly a bridge standing, but very soon after “the troubles ” 
were over, British and Indian sappers had made all normal roads fit for 
wheeled traffic. At first there were no steamers available from Pirzus to 
Salonika, and the railway was damaged beyond hope of quick repair ; 
for a long time, therefore, the ancient buses and lorries rattling over our 
Bailey bridges were the only means of transport available to the Greek 
people. We applied first aid; the Americans seem to be at work on a 
complete cure.—Yours, &c., N. J. BARBER. 

24 Worthing Road, Southsea, 


BANKS AND RECOVERY 


Sirn—Mr. Mills guesses wrong and resorts to abuse. I was writing 
from experience at many branches, and have found conditions in the 
provinces even worse than in London. The contention that bank em- 
ployees work harder than business people is fantastic; business people 
would just go bankrupt if they gave service to their clients for five or 
five and a half hours daily. I agree the bank employee is always 
working against time, but it is his own time—not his customers’. I 
contend that the banks have, since the war, taken advantage of the 
fact that people have been forced to queue elsewhere because of shortages 
in supplies. The banks have no such justification. 

The suggestion that, if dissatisfied, a client can always go elsewhere 
is typical of the monopolist attitude to the public’s welfare. What 
would the advantage be, since banks have not the imagination to stagger 
their hours? The only thing most people have to thank the banks for is 
Bank Holidays.—Yours truly, FRANK WARD. 

35 Springfield Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 


Sirn,—As a bank employee I feel compelled to comment on Mr. Frank 
Ward’s allegation, in The Spectator of July 23rd, that the banks are imped- 
ing the nation’s economic recovery. Many banks are short of staff. After 
a day of concentrated hard work, the younggr employees troop off to 
evening classes, where they study for their professional examinations. 
Even so they do not leave the banks by 4.30 p.m. Bill Department staff 
in the commercial banks are accustomed to long hours of work on Friday 
evenings dealing with the rush of bills deposited by firms, many of whom 
are finishing their five-day weeks. 

Mr. Ward says he “ will eat his pass-book.” Possibly some customers 
do this already, since so many apply for duplicate pass-book sheets to 
be sent.—Yours faithfully, BANK CLERK. 


THE B.B.C. AND MINORITIES 


Sir,—1 brought before the League’s Council the article by Mr. Harold 
Nicolson in The Spectator of June 25th in which he maintained that 
the wireless, when it gives freedom of the air to minority opinions, at 
the same time gives to those opinions a circulation and an emphasis 
to which, on their own merits, they may not be entitled ; and in which 
he gave as an example the fact that there are many sincere men and 
women in this country who are on principle opposed to the inoculation of 
babies against diphtheria. He asked whether such pepole should be 
given as much space upon the air as the medical authorities. The League’s 
Council would like to point cut that quite a number of medical men 
are opposed to inoculation of babies against diphtheria. They would 
also point out that there has never been an enquiry into this matter 
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by experts. The so-called medical authorities simply make certain claims 
for this inoculation, but their claims have never been submitted to 
expert examination. 

It is not only in regard to inoculation against diphtheria that the 
B.B.C. rigidly excludes all opinion against the majority medical view ; 
their attitude is the same with regard to vaccination against smallpox, 
Since nearly 60 per cent. of the babies born in this country are not 
vaccinated, it would appear that so far as the general public is concerned 
there is a majority opposed to vaccination. By stating the anti-vaccination 
point of view the wireless would not be giving freedom of the. air to 
minority opinions. 

This determination to express only the views of a certain number of 
the official doctors appears to my council not only extremely uffair to a 
very large body of listeners, but also very dangerous. It is the expression 
of the totalitarian spirit. The B.B.C. goes much further than the editors 
of the orthodox medical journals, since the latter are willing to publish 
reports of facts that tell against vaccination and some of them have, on 
occasion, published letters from opponents of vaccination and inoculation. 
The B.B.C. not only refuses to broadcast the anti-vaccination point of 
view ; it excludes from its news items every statement which might 
lend some support to the “anti” point of view. It is not for the directors 
of the B.B.C. to say whether the anti-vaccination point of view is 
entitled to the circulation and emphasis given to opinions expressed 
over the wireless ; the question is whether they have a right to suppress 
the “anti” point of view in a matter which is generally admitted to 
be controversial.—Yours faithfully, L. Loar, 

Secretary, The National Anti-Vaccination League. 

25 Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 


JANE AUSTEN’S STANDARDS 


Sir,—In your issue of July 23rd there is an interesting review—under 
the title Warring Critics—of four recent books. ‘ While I entirely agree 
with your reviewer that one should not judge a novel by one’s acceptance 
or otherwise of its author’s beliefs, I should be fascinated to know how 
he arrived at the example which he takes to illustrate his theme. 

Jane Austen, he says, “clearly thought that every girl can be made 
happy by £10,000 a year and a handsome equipage.” But clearly she 
believed nothing of the kind. Charlotte Lucas, it is true, accepts with 
alacrity the prospect of a financially secure but loveless marriage, and 
Mrs. Elton regards her sister’s barouche-landau as the ultimate sign 
of success ; but we are left in no doubt as to Elizabeth Bennet’s reaction 
to the first viewpoint nor Emma Woodhouse’s to the second, and in 
both cases it is patently clear that her heroines’ views are Jane Austen’s 
own.—Yours faithfully, ELIZABETH TONGE. 

12 Stanley Gardens, W. 11. 


THE SOUND OF WHALES 
S1r,—“ Generally when he had concluded a period, in the course of a 
dispute, by which time he was a good deal exhausted by violence and 
vociferation, he used to blow out his breath like a whale This, I suppose, 
was a relief to his lungs ; and seemed in him to be a contemptuous mode 
of expression, as if he had made the arguments of his opponent fly like 
chaff before. the wind ” (Boswell on Doctor Johnson). I wish the whales 
could treat their opponents with’ similar success—Yours, &c., 
APSLEY CHERRY-GARRARD. 


THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 


S1rR,—Your. paragraph on this subject in The Spectator of July 30th will 
be greatly appreciated by all whe have the cause of opera at heart, but 
it contains one important mis-statement which I should like to bring to 
your attention. The Arts Council has never given financial support te 
the operas produced at the Cambridge Theatre. The whole burden has 
been carried by Mr. Jay Pomeroy and his friends.—Yours faithfully, 
Dorotny C. Pratt 
(Chairman, Music, Art and Drama Society). 
141 Park Lane, W. 1. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Psycho-Analysis and a Freudian 


A Case Book of the Neuroses and their 
(Allen and Unwin. 25s.) 





Clinical Psychology : 
Treatment. By Charles Berg. 


Various sections of Dr. Berg’s new work give the impression of 
having been written as separate studies, perhaps intended for 
different types of reader. It may be this which gives a slight sense 
of unevenness, and of compromise between a systematic text-book 
for the student and a work for the general, if well-educated, reader. 
I should not have called this a “case book,” and in so far as it 
ss a case book it is not very satisfactory. Verbatim accounts of 
parts of sessions make interesting human reading, but they neces- 
sarily lack the atmospheric essentials of the analytical situation, and 
they sometimes interfere with the flow of the argument. 

This is a small criticism, however, of a book which covers a very 
wide field and really contrives to tell us something intelligible and 
connected about psychogenic illness and its treatment, instead of 
alternating between the widest of principles and the most detailed 
of practice in the usual manner. There is no more difficult subject 
ef which to write, and many of us must be grateful to Dr. Berg 
for bringing to bear on it an acute intelligence, an obvious en- 
thusiasm, and a style which varies from crystal clarity in many 
sections to a pardonable translucency in others, without ever 
becoming opaque. 

Many British psychiatrists are eclectic in their approach to 
the various schools of psychiatric thought. Dr. Berg, by contrast, 
is a thorough-going Freudian; which means that, whether one 
agrees with him or not, it is at least possible to see where he stands 
and even, roughly, where he is likely to stand next Monday. This 
in itself is a relief, and it is only reasonable that one should have 
to pay for it in the form of certain oddities in method of reasoning 
that have been characteristic of all thorough-going Freudians from 
Freud himself onward. 

Prominent amongst these is the tendency to take a heads-I-win 
tails-you-lose attitude towards intellectual argument. Like all deep 
believers in major religious revelations, the Freudian is prepared 
to argue his case—up to a point. But beyond that point, when the 
resources of his intellect will not carry the intensity of his con- 
viction, he tends to fall back on the intensity of his conviction as 
an argument in itself. Thus Dr. Berg writes: “The morbid (or 
unreality) quality in the anxiety state provoked . . .” (by such 
conscious sources of anxiety as ordinary war traumata) “can 
invariably be shown to be due . . . to the unconscious phantasy of 
castration.” Now this is a statement of belief, and quite possibly of 
accurate belief. But it is taught here as by one having authority, and 
not as by the Scribes or the Statisticians. In the same way the 
Freudian’s habit of ascribing an opponent’s arguments to the 
operations of his sub-conscious and unrealised anxieties, whilst 
assuming that the properly analysed Freudian is himself free of such 
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handicaps, is liable to strike the non-Freudian as arrogant, irritating 
or amusing, but most certainly dangerous. 

Yet it must be said that, though Dr. Berg is a true Freudian 
believer, and not exactly tolerant of infidels, heretics and schismatics 
he does set out the case against the extremes of Freudian priestcraft 
with fairness, and even admits that there “may be something to be 
said for this sort of criticism.” What is far more important, he 
makes the point which goes far to explain what often seems, to 
those with no experience of analysis, the inconsistencies of the 
analyst’s position. “With all this description of technique and 
insistence upon it, the fact remains that the alleviation of psycho- 
genic disorders is in certain part still as much an art as a scientific 
process. One has only to be ‘ put out,’ to have one’s own mental 
equilibrium disturbed, to be distracted, by the slightest worry . . , 
and one’s capacity for helping the psychologically sick is imme- 
diately if only temporarily reduced almost to vanishing point.” 
That is excellently and bravely said ; and, when it is understood, 
one’s irritation with some of the Freudian peculiarities turns to 
sympathy. It is no fun to have to operate as a substitute for 
God Almighty (or should one specify God the Father ?) without 
the divine attributes, and it is no use trying to practise any art on 
a basis of pure logic. The priest and the artist are entitled to justify 
their faith by their works rather than by the rules of polemics. 

NIGEL. BALcHIN. 


Young’s Essays 
Today and Yesterday. By G. M. Young. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 8s. 6d.) 


Wuat prose the Olympians write, and whether it is better to be 
lectured on than read, are questions which might well be added to 
the insolubles, but Mr. G. M. Young is very sure of his answers. 
He would like someone to lecture on him, and he writes, whether 
on Burke or Gladstone, on rights and duties in the modern State 
or on the art of Horace, with a fine arrogance, a conscious assumption 
of the grand manner, which sustains him for long intervals above 
the level of smugness and only rarely lapses into the high-class 
cliché. It is a tribute to his skill that one should frown when he 
speaks of Neddy Bailey preparing himself for a “battle royal” at 
the Debating Club, or of someone else having “ the root of the matter 
in him.” A workaday historian might tell us once more that Peel 
“played on the House of Commons like an old. fiddle” ; it is Mr. 
Young himself who really drives us to ask why not an old dulcimer 
or a second-hand drum. 

Accomplishment in literature, says Mr. Young, is the negative or 
critical gift of not going wrong ; of holding your inspiration in check. 
Mr. Young is an accomplished writer, and he prefers other accom- 
plished writers to intoxicated zealots or those stammering creatures 
who can scarcely blurt out one startling idea before another comes 
stumbling on its heels. Today and Yesterday is a generous title, 
but a collection of fugitive pieces on topics as varied as Thackeray, 
the Odyssey and place-name studies is no medium for the develop- 
ment of a closely-reasoned philosophy or a coherent view of history ; 
the style, a careful, polished style, sometimes venturing on the ornate, 
might well be everything, and in an age in which a careful style is 
rare, it might even be enough. It is almost with surprise, therefore, 
and with uncommon gratitude, that one finds in Today and Yester- 
day phrases which begin to define an outlook: “the fundamental 
duty of graduated asseng,” “the greatest number are still unborn,” 
“the Victorian conceptidn of the educated family.” ‘Threading his 
way through the quagmire of contemporary literature, Mr. Young 
is uncertain of his bearings—the critic who can boldly call the 
W. L. Bowles of 1793 “a very good sheep ” welcomes Mr. Martyn 
Skinner as an admirable poet who “has drunk of the Bandusian 
fount itself”—but he can express a political philosophy derived 
from Burke and Bagehot with grace and vigour. Three of the pieces 
in this book were originally addressed to audiences which included 
undergraduates ; in his introduction Mr. Young tells us that he feels 
almost passionately about the training of the young from fifteen to 
eighteen, and elsewhere he speaks with more hope of the young 
than of the middle-aged generation who left the universities in the 
*trwenties. Will he not write a simple treatise on the politics of the 
industrial state for these younger readers? It might be necessary 
to put aside the hierophantic robe and to avoid the device of perora- 
tion which the young mistake for the vice of insincerity but it 
might also be worth doing. 

Or it might not, for Mr. Young delights to steep himself in any 
age but our own. He is at his best in Victorian Centenary, The 
Letters of George IV and Shakespeare and the Termers. We cyni 
scallywags of the "twenties recognise the tricks, the juxtaposition of 
events so that they read like newspaper headings, the imaginative 
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detail, the polite “ Mr.” applied to Shakespeare or to forgotten felons 
or M.P.s ; but the tricks work as the author rekindles the hope and 
anguish of another day. Perhaps, after all, it is better to read Mr. 
Young than to lecture on him. MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


Whitehall Warrior 


Seven Assignments, By Brigadier Dudley Clarke. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE were times in the war when everything seemed to depend on 
weight—weight of men, weight of metal, weight of what we were 
somehow led to call “ industrial potential.” We totted up statistics 
about synthetic oil production, and worked out who could drop how 
many bombs of what size on whose ball-bearing factories. That, no 
doubt, is how wars are won, but we were cheered now and again— 
probably quite irrationally—to be reminded that armies and even 
industrial potentials were made up of individual human beings. Now 
Brigadier Dudley Clarke comes along with just such another reminder 
—a reminder, indeed, not only that there are still lone hands to be 
played, but that regular staff officers in their forties can play them, 
and that a man can work in Whitehall and be a warrior. 

Brigadier Clarke was snatched more than once from the War Office 
desk he occupied, a major, G.S.O., at the outbreak of war. The 
first time was to reconnoitre an overland route from Mombasa by 
which the Middle East could be supplied should Italy enter the war 
and close the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. This secret mission 
spelled release and adventure to the office-wallah in the War House, 
and I could wish that he had written about it as entertainingly as he 
does his later adventures. He gives it too many pages, too much on 
the small-talk level of the flatter kind of travel book. 

With the next adventure, though, the book comes to life. Brigadier 
Clarke had hardly returned from Cairo before he was on the night 
train to Edinburgh, with £10,000 in notes in his bag, secret plans 
in his pocket, and a revolver under the coat on his lap. The Nor- 
wegian opposite, the blue-eyed girl in the corridor—well, they might 
have been spies. Five weeks after leaving sun-baked Africa he was 
shivering in sheepskin, “literally sick with cold,” in the Norwegian 
mountains, watching, not altogether officially, Norwegian ski troops in 
action against a German parachute battalion. Back to Whitehall] and 
back to Norway again, this time charged with the wretched task, 
among others, of breaking it to the gentle, stout-hearted General 
Ruge that his British allies were to withdraw. Sad as that scene is, 
the Norwegian pages are full of fun as well as of hair’s-breadth 
escapes ; the grumbling driver of the ancient Oslo taxi, ferrying 
British officers across Norway’s high backbone, is a joy. And if it 
is really true that Norway has a local wine there is a valuable addition 
here to human knowledge 

The end of the Norwegian campaign was not the end of Brigadier 
Clarke’s adventures. He is maddeningly discreet about the mission 
to the unnamed neutral country—could it be Ireland ?—which began 
at the staff entrance to the Piccadilly Hotel, entailed the removal of 
all laundry marks, and included a rendezvous in a museum with the 
courier who was to take him to the conference cellar. This is pure 
Hitchcock. But there are good stories from Whitehall itself, where 
Brigadier Clarke, when not adventuring abroad, was sufficiently at 
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the centre of things to switch off a telephone call of Mr. Churchill's, 
actually under that redoubtable cigar, and to witness Mr. Brendan 
Bracken’s announcing the Prime Minister’s bedtime. It was hig 
task in those few days to listen to the telephone conversations 
between General Dill, the C.I.G.S., and Lord Gort, the C.-in-C. on 
the Dunkirk beaches} What could have been more moving ? 

The last assignment the author is free yet to record was to imple. 
ment the plan he outlined on a sheet of paper the day that Mr, 
Churchill announced that the withdrawal from Dunkirk was com- 
pleted. This is how the Commandos were born, and how they were 
first given their name. It is a measure of Brigadier Clarke’s quality 
as a soldier that he not only conceived the idea and put it into 
practice but went with the men he was supposed to organise from an 
office into their first action at Le Touquet. There is much to be 
learned from his story of the Commandos’ very earliest days—much, 
especially, if we are ever to co-ordinate properly the three services— 
and it would still be a fascinating story of intellectual as well as of 
physical courage if it had no such implications at all. 

Altogether, the seven “assignments” are valuable footnotes to 
the history of the war. Six of them, at any rate; are exciting and 
readable stories in their own right. It is no disparagement of a 
book that will hold the most exacting adult to say that it is ideal 
stuff for the schoolboy old enough to want to know how much war 
is a matter of brains, geography, politics and personality, as well as 
of brute force and industrial potential. Cyrit Ray. 


. > J . . 
America’s Constitution 
The Federalist or The New Constitution. By Alexander Hamilton, 
James Madison and John Jay. Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by Max Beloff. (Blackwell. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE might seem little justification for a new edition of The 
Federalist since it exists in at least one good cheap edition. But 
not only would a series like Blackwell’s Political Texts be dreadfully 
incomplete if it did not contain this mastefpiece, but the special 
interest of these tracts is one that comes home to our bosoms today: 
Is there to be found in American experience precedent and counsel 
for our present difficulties ? There is not, as Mr. Beloff makes plain, 
a simple recipe tested by the Americans and applicable to our 
troubles. Compared with ours, the difficulties of the Americans in 
1787 were almost trifling ; in more than scale our problems are of 
a different kind. So the reader who comes for ammunition for world 
union or any other single remedy will be disappointed—or deceived, 

But the interest, the contemporary interest, of the essays is very 
great. The Federalist is unique in the list of great political classics 
by being the theoretical exposition of a system of government written 
by the makers and managers of that system. Hamilton and Madison 
had no doubt their eye on the ball, the ball being the people of the 
State of New York. To convert them to acceptance of the new 
constitution was the object of the series published under the joint 
signature of “ Publius.” It is doubtful if The Federalist had much 
effect on the voters, but that it should have been designed to affect 
them shows how much higher was the level of political argument in 
eighteenth-century than in twentieth-century New York—or England, 

But Hamilton and still more Madison were thinking of more 
than the currents of public opinion. They had the future and the 
past in mind, the political problem of creating a united and effective 
political union in North America and the. problem of creating or 
sustaining a free society anywhere. The problem of “faction”; 
Madison’s view of the class war; the war of economic interests— 
these we have always with us, even in the one-party State. The 
nature of representation, of the due limits to be set the legislator, 
of the relationship between the parts of a government and between 
the people and the government, these are discussed acutely and, what 
is better, wisely. Madison and Hamilton never forgot that it was 
a constitution that they were expounding. They make debating 
points ; they are sometimes evasive. Since we know that Hamilton 
in fact thought the new constitution scandalously inadequate, his 
defence of it raises a problem of political casuistry—and gives a 
lesson in the desirability of not letting the best be an enemy of the 
good. 

Then, too, there is the lesson of courage. Not all the fears of 
the enemies of the constitution were baseless ; the Government of 
the United States from the beginning encroached on the rights of 
the States, and in a political system that was largely one of sectional 
battles, there had to be losers as well as winners, or at any rate 
sections whose gains from the new union were not as important as 
were the gains of others. But, on the whole, the impression given 
is of the patient encouragement of people timidly clinging to an 
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Chicago University, and THORNTON W. MERRIAM, 
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A book in which the philosophical and religious implications of 
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By HENRY A. MESS and Others. Edited by Gertrude 
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By HERMANN LEVY. “ Professor Levy, author of ‘ Retail 
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perspective."’ The Economist. 2ls. net. 
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obsolete political conception and having to be reassured even in 
their silliest fears—and some were silly enough for anybody. 

Although The Federalist is in style lucid and often elegant, it is 
not always easy reading ; these were tracts for the times and they 
demand some knowledge of the times. They demand, too, knowledge 
of the réle of the authors in the drafting of the instrument, especially 
as there is an old English superstition that Hamilton was the chief 
maker of the constitution. For such readers, as well as for more 
learned readers, Mr. Beloff’s introduction and notes are admirably 
designed. So, too, is his discussion of the meaning that later gen- 
erations have read into The Federalist and, indeed, into the con- 
stitution. America is a country in which history plays a great part 
in political life, and what has been thought of The Federalist and 
the related controversies is part of American political life. To these 
controversies Mr. Beloff is a learned and acute guide. He wastes 
none of his or the reader’s time in commenting on the obvious or 
the merely odd, on the assumption that no one could doubt that 
the Scottish Union of 1707 was a success or on Hamilton’s failure 
of prophetic power when he assumed as indisputable that modern 
war would be an affair of sieges and limited territorial gains a few 
years before Fleurus and Rivoli. But all the important points that 
need glossing are dealt with most adequately. 

Perhaps I may in conclusion defend a thesis of my own ? The task 
of transferring American institutional life from a legal to a political 
basis, which I dealt with in a lecture quoted here, remains difficult, 
though perhaps not as difficult as I thought. But I cannot agree 
with Mr. Beloff’s implication that the ease with which the U.S.S.R. 
has followed this prescription suggests that the American difficulty 
has been exaggerated. The American written constitution is a really 
effective instrument and limitation. Even if we assume that “the 
constitution is what the judges say it is,” that it not the same thing 
as having a written constitution which is what the generalissimo 
decides it is. D. W. Brocan. 


With Bartlett to Bangkok 
Go East, Old Man. By Vernon Bartlett. (Latimer House. 9s. 6d.) 


Mr, VERNON BarRTLETT is what is called a trained observer: a curious 
phrase, for, although institutions exist for training practically any- 
thing from a Labrador to a lepidopterist, the one class of person 
almost invariably referred to as “trained” has never had access to 
any recognised form of training at all. In point of fact, the observer 
trains himself, with a little assistance from editors and a great deal 
from life. The finished product, in the case of Mr. Vernon Bartlett, 
is very highly finished indeed, and that is what makes his account 
of a nine months’ journey to various parts of Africa and Asia so 
frequently interesting and so consistently engaging. His conclusions 
never aspire to finality and not very often to profundity ; many of 
the sights he saw and the problems he examined have been described 
before ; but he is a traveller so curious, so shrewd and so experienced 
that his comments always have pith and point and the lively, 
informative record of his wanderings will appeal as strongly to those 
who know the distant places he visited as to those (and their number 
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today must be very large) to whom they are only unattainable names 
on a map. 

He sailed, on doctor’s orders, to South Africa and managed to 
see many new and many old things in that continent before taki 
ship for Ceylon. Thence to Malaya (where events have been unkind 
to his assertion that there is “ practically no political extremism ”) 
and on by air to Bangkok and Hongkong. A Jardine boat, complete 
with the usual White Russian janizaries in case of pirates, took him 
on to Shanghai by way of Keelung in Formosa, and from Shanghai 
he flew via Okinawa to Japan before turning for home. For y 
convalescent (which in effect he was) he achieved a very high degree 
of mobility. 

Taking leave of the Far East he writes: “It’s an amazing thing 
to me that big trading and banking firms find it difficult to recruit 
young men for service in this part of the world ” ; and it does indeed 
seem odd that even in the circumstances of today the mere fact of 
exile should be a greater deterrent than it was before most of the 
perils and inconveniences Of exile had been removed or mitigated by 
agencies ranging from D.D.T. to airmail. Of this, as of the other 
odd things he noticed, Mr. Bartlett treats with urbanity and per- 
cipience. He draws a politely deflationary sketch of General 
MacArthur, notices that the Chinese like the African peasant laughs 
more often because he is pleased than because he is amused, and 
reflects that the Bishop of Colombo, who signs himself “ Cecil 
Colombo,” ought really, with that name, to be the leader of a 
dance-band. Altogether he makes a most agreeable and stimulating 
guide to places, many of which stand badly in need of rediscovery 
by people like Mr. Bartlett. PETER FLEMING, 


Three Fly Fishermen 


Trout Problems. By H. D. Turi (A. and C. Black. 15s.) 

Thoughts on Angling. By J.C. Mottram. (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 
Philandering Angler. By Arthur Applin. (Hurst and Blackett. 12s. 6d.) 
Tue literature of fly-fishing has always been catholic, but the books 
written about it tend to gather themselves into two main groups. 
There are those mainly concerned with the biology and entomology 
of the salmon and trout and the flies with which they are tempted, 
or with the actual technique of the art. And there are those evoked 
by its poetry and philosophy, the books of reflection and reminiscence. 
It is to the first of these groups that Mr. Turing’s belongs. He has 
already, in Trout Fishing, produced what is probably the most lucid 
and comprehensive modern text-book on the subject, a book that 
every student should read. In Trout Problems he is addressing 
what might be called post-graduates. Most of the problems which 
he poses have yet to be finally solved. But he brings to their con- 
sideration all the ripeness of experience acquired as a fishing editor, 
with a wide knowledge of the literature, as well as that of a first- 
hand observer ; and in each case he has a possible solution to suggest 
or at any rate a line of enquiry. What is it, for instance—pollution 
apart—that so often makes trout scarce in the lower and more 
sluggish part of a river in whose upper reaches they abound ? Is 
it the competition of coarse fish ? But the front is itself an active 
and predatory fish, largely existing on the same diet. If lack of 
current is the explanation, why should trout flourish in lakes where 
there is none ? What is the unknown determining factor ? 

What again is the real origin of the sudden rise all over some 
particular area of a stream—a rise that may last for two or three 
hours or be all over in a few minutes ? ‘A profuse hatch of flies, 
though the usual, cannot be the complete, answer, because this often 
occurs with no response on the part of the trout. It can scarcely, 
as has been suggested, be mimicry by a score of others of one 
already well-fed trout chasing an extra tasty morsel out of sheer 
joie de vivre. Is it due to the stimulation caused by a phase, in 
some particular spot, of oxygen saturation? There would at least 
seem to be a case for supposing so. These are only two of various 
puzzles ably dealt with by Mr. Turing, who is, incidentally, in 
favour of nymph~ fishing, at appropriate moments, in dry-fly waters 
for many and well-argued reasons. 

With this Dr. J. C. Mottram, in his Thoughts on Angling, entirely 
disagrees. He is eminently a dry-fly purist, and would apparently 
like to see this method extended, even more than it has been, to the 
rough-and-tumble waters of the moors and mountains. But Dr. 
Mottram, although his book of jottings is rather more anecdotal, 
belongs to Mr. Turing’s school. His is the enquiring mind of the 
scientist by the river bank, brought to focus on a dozen or more 
of the odd happenings that most of us have observed but taken 
for granted. Why is it, for instance, that beneath the semi-circle 
of scum in the stagnant water just above a hatch there so often 
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protrudes the nose of a big trout ? And why is he always so hard 
to catch? With the aid of a series of diagrams Dr. Mottram 
convincingly tells us. How exactly does a heron capture a trout ? 
By actual experiment Dr. Mottram has demonstrated that the trout 
is impaled by the sharp-pointed lower half of the heron’s bill and 
held in place by the blunter but serrated upper half. Dr. Mottram 
is also the inventor of an apparently successful salmon fly known 
as the “ Black Murderer.” 

Mr. Applin, on the other hand, clearly belongs to the group of 
authors who love fly-fishing anyhow, anywhere, and to whom the 
dry-fly purist—to use his own words—is a piscatorial prig. He has 
probably never drawn a diagram in his life or been aware that there 
are five kinds of the fly known as olive in the British Isles. But 
he is obviously a most capable fisherman with the cheery conviction 
that he is also a lucky one; and this is much more than half the 
battle in the taking of trout. Beginning to fish in the Dartmoor 
School at the age of eight, he evidently had the right sort of father 
for his particular temperament. “ Don’t let the trout see you” and 
“keep out of the way of the water-bailiff” were the two golden 
parental rules ; arid once, when he had swallowed an artificial black 
quat—an uncomfortable object to contemplate in a small boy’s 
stomach—his father merely remarked that he had been very careless 
as he had no more of that pattern left and it was the one which 
the trout were taking. After Devonshire we find him fishing in 
the far north of Scotland as one of a travelling theatrical company ; 
and there is a sort of combined aroma of green room and fly-fishing 
about most of his subsequent adventures. These range from a week 
on the Nipigon with an American millionaire to forbidden waters 
in provincial France, and Mr. Applin has never allowed himself 
to be deterred by such minor inconveniences as floods, thunder- 
storms, barbed wire or notices that this water is private. It is true 
that he was once compelled—he was poaching at the time and knew 
it—by an inflexible madame to return a three-pound trout to the 
water. But at least he had had the fun of catching it ; and generally, 
in the modern phrase, he managed to get away with it. In spite 
of an unfortunate title—though his is not the usual definition of 
philandering—he has written a most entertaining book ; and a word 
must be said about the wood-cuts with which it has been illustrated 
by Mr. Watkins-Pitchford. These are wholly delightful, and if 
any reader wants to discover the magic that turns a small boy into 
a fly-fisherman for life, he has only to look at page 29. 


H. H. BAsHForD. 
Harrow-on-the- Hill 
The Book of Harrow. By E. D. W. Chaplin. (Staples. 10s. 6d.) 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL has always been more than a school. Its 
spire, to which Charles II is said to have pointed when arguing 
with theologians at Windsor about a visible Church, dominated the 
country between London and the Chilterns more than a hundred 
years before John Lyon received his charter from Queen Elizabeth, 
and the foundations of the town on which the spire still stands were 
laid nearly as long ago again. Commemorating the 85oth anniversary 


of the consecration of the church, Mr. Chaplin not only brings out 
Twilight of the Kings 


By DANIELE VARE 


Signor Varé here recounts scenes and episodes in the past, the like of 
which can never come again. His pen is evocative and wise, and if 
there is not as much laughter as in his Laughing Diplomat, he never 
fails to be sprightly. 10s. 6d. net 


Old English Furniture 


HAMPDEN GORDON 
Here is a simple, practical, and reliable guide designed expressly for 
the many people who would like to put their interest in old furniture 
on a really knowledgeable basis. With 33 Photographs. 9s. 6d. net 
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the long ecclesiastical and academic tradition of the hill, but has the 
courage to end with a chapter extolling the “ Greater Harrow” of 
today “an amalgam . . . of two hundred thousand souls with a 
thriving social centre and a cultural life which is not ashamed to 
draw inspiration from the ‘ancient seat of learning’ which 
overlooks it.” It is a book which will interest all Harrovians, whether 
academic or municipal, and which Etonians may read with awe. | 
gains rather than loses through having its publication delayed owing 
to the war ; for the anniversary took place in 1944. 

It will do few people an injustice to suggest that for most of those 
who went to school at Harrow, the era before John Lyon is a blank. 
They will learn with surprise that St. Anselm consecrated the church 
on the hil! in 1094, that Sir Thomas 4 Becket preached there a few 
days before he was murdered, and that, until Cranmer alienated the 
rights to Henry VIII, Harrow was as renowned as a manor of the 
see of Canterbury as it has since been as a school. Nor is the 
present “ public” school the first or the only school on the hill, 
The charter of Queen Elizabeth granted John Lyon the right to 
erect a grammar school at Harrow ; a former church school, from 
which local scholars went to Oxford and Cambridge, had existed 
at least as early as 1350, and today the lower school of John Lyon, 
the chairman of which is always a governor of Harrow school, to 
some extent fills its place. In Greater Harrow there are now new 
county secondary schools as well. It is, however, of Harrow, the 
rival of Eton, that Mr. Chaplin has most to say, and he traces the 
rivalry back to the days when Eton was tainted with Jacobitism 
and Whigs sent their sons to the school of which their patron, the 
magnificent Duke of Chandos, was a governor. Is it fanciful to 
suggest that if the cheers ring less loudly across the ground at 
Lord’s, as the giants of old would have us believe, it is because they 
are no longer tinged with political venom ? 

The book has one fault. It is right and proper that a special 
chapter should be devoted to Mr. Winston Churchill as one of the 
greatest men who ever went to school at Harrow ; but to drag his 
name into every possible paragraph and even into the caption of a 
photograph of the head master’s house is to be guilty of a lack of 
balance. For great man though he is, Mr. Churchill did not love 
Harrow. His family was an Eton family, and he sent his son to 
Eton. The only reason he Went to Harrow was because he had a 
weak chest and his mother was afraid of the Thames valley fogs. 
He himself has described his schooldays as the only barren and 
unhappy period of his life. No doubt time has softened his memories, 
but when Mr. Chaplin says that Mr. Churchill’s “ affection for his 
old school... has never abated” he is contradicting not only what 
Mr. Churchill has himself said but what his contemporaries at 
Harrow confirm. But this is a small blemish, and it is perfectly 
true that Mr. Churchill still loves—and sings—the school songs. 

A. M. CRAWLEY. 


Guides and Guides 


Lakeland Scene, Edited by Mary Rose FitzGibbon. 
Hall. 12s. 6d.) 
North Midland Country. By J. H. Ingram. 
Murray’s Buckinghamshire Guide. 
John Piper. (John Murray. 15s.) 
THe first of these books is a collection of essays published at different 
dates in the journal of the Fell and Rgck Climbing Club. The 
editor exclaims in her introduction, “ Why not get out the map?” 
The first essay is about maps, the planet Jupiter and Ethiopian 
bombs with a kind of postscript on Bowfell ; another muses, “ March 
days by Silverstrand (we used to call it Silverstrand, though I can 
find that name on no map)” ; another, stringing Bowfell to a number 
of other crags and peaks, reiterates “ Study thereby the map”; 4 
fourth begins, “I will take down my scattered maps.” As we plug 
along at the heels of the essayists, “larding the lean earth” with 
what one of them calls our “ bones,” we get lost in a Lakeland mist, 
for the very good reason that there is no map at all, 


The one essay that is not merely episodic (though there is an 
enjoyable climb by Mr. Banner Mendus) or flatly informative in the 
manner of “. . . and here the troops received that drill and train- 
ing which were so essential a part of the discipline of the Roman 
army” (or of any army ?) is one of moving eloquence and rich 
intimacy by Mr. H. H. Symonds on the Herdwick sheep. The 
author, who knows the breed and its habits as though he were a 
“ statesman ”-flockmaster himself, describes how the Forestry Com- 
mission is driving them both out of their farms and fells. I was 
able to compare the facts of his indictment from my own experience 
of much the same process of eviction in Snowdonia two years ago, 


(Chapman and 


(Batsford. 12s. 6d.) 
Edited by John Betjeman and 
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Money 


Kipps, in the novel of H. G. Wells, found the 
possession of money an embarrassment. It worried 
him continually. Even when he knew it was safe it 
still remained a serious responsibility. The Kippsian 
view is not uncommon, for money to most people is 
a recurrent anxiety, not only in getting it or losing it 
but also in spending it and saving it. 

In former days the proverbial stocking had its uses, 
but it always had its dangers. Whilst Kipps might 
have been happier with his money in a stocking, 
outside the realm of fiction the advantages of a 
banking account are self-evident. Passbooks and 
cheques are obvious benefits, and it will be realised 
that a Bank, which has looked after its customers’ 
money for more than a hundred years, is a friendly 
place where problems—connected with what Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has called ‘ the most important thing 
in the world’ money—can be discussed. 
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and the pity of it is that the coniferous slums swallowing up the 
sheepwalks are based on a system of monoculture discarded nearly 
a century ago by enlightened Continental forestry. In this essay 
knowledge, grasp and a strong individual sense of values are at one. 

Mr. Ingram, who writes about the Peak District, the Cheshire 
plain, the Potteries, the Black Country, Sherwood Forest, the 
Dukeries and the Shires in the justly.familiar Face of Britain series, 
has the advantage of having been a farm-worker. In a sturdy collo- 
quial style that frees him from guide-bookery convention on the 
“ Highways and Byways ” model, he is able to renovate the Cobbett 
tradition of associating land with people in a succession of regional 
variations. This gives a certain unity to a survey of otherwise im- 
possibly violent contrasts, especially between the High Peak solitudes 
and the industrial formicaria that neighbour them. Factories, 
antiquities, slums, cloisters, Erebus and the mountain calm, _blast 
furnaces and the ripple of the Manjfold—the author certainly had 
his work cut out. It is not surprising that he should be perfunctory 
at times and as occasionally disappoint us, as in his account of 
Laxton in Nottinghamshire, the sole survivor of the open-field 
village community. But the farm-worker is also the sole survivor 
of the all-round worker, and that craftsmanly catholicity has stood 
Mr. Ingram in good stead tor this formidable book. 

For the last of this trio I have to be on my guard against pure 
panegyric. So I set to work diligently hunting for flaws, and an 
indifferent bag they are. The book might have mentioned the 
peculiar colour-wash of the cottages at Cuddington, the abundance 
of grave-boards in the churchyard of Quainton and that Olney 
steeple is the first of the broach-spires that stud the limestone range 
deep into Lincolnshire. The editors certainly should not have 
omitted the Brill post-mill, chestnut (in the figurative sense) as it is, 
and room should have been found for one group of Chiltern farm- 
buildings with their black weatherboarded barns. They are archi- 
tectural enough for anything, and the book is an “ architectural 
guide.” The very poverty of these sotto voce asides reveals a very 
fine achievement. The photography is superb ; the other books are 
merely well illustrated. The alphabetical gazetteer at the end is of a 
packed compression and the letterpress among the photographs of 
the ripest scholarship. A happier collaboration could not have been 
between text and picture, editor and editor, objective presentation 
and the stamp of personal independence. The tradition of the 
Murray Handbook has been crowned, and, in this volume at any 
rate, progress does mean something. 

H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


Poems for the Ear 


The Voyage of Magellan. By Laurie Lee. (John Lehmann. 
Selected Verse. By John Manifold. (Dennis Dobson. 7s. 6d.) 


No one who has enjoyed a holiday in the Irish countryside, or been 
stationed near an Arab village, can fail to be moved by the thought 
of how much we miss in England by the divorce of poetry from 
speech. Story-telling, good conversation, folk-songs, poems written 
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for an instrument or round an exciting melody, are signs of a com- 
munity in which the poet can be certain of an audience different 
from himself, but capable of appreciating him. And _ pattietic as 
have been most recent attempts to reach out to a wider audience, and 
to marry words on the page to the public occasion, they have surely 
been attempts worth makirg. Mr. Laurie Lee and Mr. John Manifold 
are still at it, and very much more successful than exponents of the 
“poetry in the pub” movement. They are both genuine poets; 
they are both musicians ; and they are both, to a very great extent, 
formed by countries which have not suffered from the break-up of 
a community into classes, which the industrial revolution did finally 
for us—Mr. Laurie Lee by his life in Spain and Mr. Manifold by 
his Australian youth. 

The Voyage of Magellan, a chronicle for radio (broadcast in 
October, 1946, as part of the early Third Programme experimental 
commissions) most successfully solves the crucial problem of making 
verse vivid and exciting, while saying something that is easily com- 
prehensible to the ear at one hearing. In his earlier poems, Mr. Lee 
delighted us with his exciting imagery and an unforced lyricism, 
though he disappointed us to some extent by his lack of ability to 
organise a poem. The dramatic needs of radio feature have forced 
him to strengthen his weakness without dimming his crackling 
vitality. The volume is attractively printed, with line-drawings by 
Edward Burra which add nothing to the general good. 

Mr. Manifold’s Selected Verse (also nicely got up) consists of 
ballads, songs, satires and sonnets, rounded off by an elegy, The Tomb 
of Lt. John Learmonth, A.I.F. The poems show an assured technique, 
with that mixture of toughness and softness, of confidence and doubt, 
of emotion and sentimentality, found in many of the best writers 
from the Dominions. His political satires are equalled in our time 
only by those of Mr. Roy Campbell and Mr. Edgell Rickword. His 
ballad The Bunyip and the Whistling Kettle is not inferior to any- 
thing in its vein by Mr. Plomer. Fife Tune has an original freshness 
and beauty that owe nothing to anybody: and the sonnets indicate 
what will probably be the line of Mr. Manifold’s development. The 
best of them, Defensive Position, and the African poems perfectly 
catch those moments when one startlingly feels one has been there 
before. They are “ psychological” works in the manner of Words- 
worth’s Lucy poem about the moon. 

In their ways these books are completely successful, and Mr. 
Manifold and Mr. Lee can be congratulated on combining, without 
loss of sharpness and integrity, their personal idioms with a public 
manner, They have produced books that are at their best when 
sung, acted or read aloud, but are readable anyway. 

R. D. Smits. 


Plays that Misfire 


The Iceman Cometh. By Eugene O’Neill. (Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
Caligula and Cross Purpose. By Albert Camus. (Hamish Hamilton, 
7s. 6d.’ 
Seed of Adam. By Charles Williams. (Oxford University Press. 6s.) 
Mr. O’NEILL seems bent on the pursuit of ugliness and squalor 
for their own sake. His play is a study of the passing of three days 
in a low dive in New York. The men are sots, soaks and spongers ; 
the three women prostitutes. There is little action. “ Here we sit 
Our bodies bound to these bar-room lights,” as Mr. Auden puts it 
in his latest poem. Language of the sewers between the girls and 
their pimp-employer as to whether they are whores or more 
innocently plain tarts produces a flicker*of movement. There is 
sometimes a bite of mordant humour, as when one whore says good- 
naturedly to her colleague: “ Jees, Cora, if all de guys you’ve stayed 
wid was side by side, yuh could walk on em from here to Texas.” 
In this ghetto of the damned men drink themselves to sleep, and 
only wake to beg more drink, and then sleep again. It is simpler 
to go into the garden and see what lives and crawls beneath a stone 
than to watch this play. Work, colirage, endurance, unselfishness 
and charity have no place in Mr. O’Neill’s unweeded world. 
Shakespeare gave vivid life in Macbeth to a nameless murderer, 
“whom the vile blows and buffets of the world” had so incensed 
that he was reckless “hat he did “ to spite the world.” These people 
lack even the spirit to hit back at the world they despise. Any sénse 
of the pity of things is dried up because they deserve no pity. 
There is no faithfulness in such failure as theirs. Larry talks of 
“the breed of swine called men in general,” who “keep up the 
appearances of life with a few harmless pipe dreams about their 
yesterdays and tomorrows,” and that is apparently all that mankind 
means to Mr. O’Neill. In his own country this playwright often 
shares a pedestal with Aeschylus and Shakespeare. It has always 
been difficult to see with what justification, and never more so than 
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ACROSS 9. We have to carry the burden. (4.) 
3 2 ‘ 15. The Voice. (8.) 

Giant confused in pickle. (10.) 16. “ Put your best foot forward,” seems 

Porridge if it gets about. (4.) not to apply in law-making. (9.) 


“My heart ——- and a drowsy 17. A seasonal sort of dog. (8.) 
numbness pains my sense” (Keats). 19. Fount of poesy. (7.) 

(5.) 4 : 20. Kath’een Mavourneen, perhaps. (7.) 
One of those infernal paving- 21. Ballad-maker found in a hostel fer- 
stones. (9.) . menting. (6.) 

Boned Munster. (7.) 22. “How from the subject of the 





sea These fisher: tell the infirmities 
if men! ” (Shakespeare). (5.) 
4 crowd on hinges. (4.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 487 


These structures take wings. (7.) 
Bradman’s and Compton's are more 
than these, usually. (6.) 23. 
That poiished co-operative friend. 

) 


(Ss. 
Friendless 19 ac. almost 15 ac. (5.) 
See 18. (6.) 
Silent bangs. (7.) 
These are taken for keeps. (7.) 
One has to re-arrange the right name 
for it. (9.) 
Dig with this or get-red. (5.) 
Crome river. (4.) 
Suggesting a purchase, and outsize at 
that. (2, 3, 5.) 

DOWN 
Byron’s dog. (9.) 
She almost makes up to Belisha. (6.) 
In the manner of Lupm? (9.) 
The milliner seems to have no fixed 
opinions. (7.) 
They're usually stuck up. (7.) 
Grooved tablet. (8.) 


“Bright is the ring of words when 7 - L S$ 

the right man —— them ” (Steven- bh - 

son). (5.) ODlEL'S 
SOLUTION ON AUGUST 20th 


The winner of Crossword No. 487 is: Miss J. Barran, Manna Ash, Boston Spa, 























LIFE-BOAT FACTS 


LIFE-BOAT MEN 


All Life-boat men are volunteers 
except the motor mechanics. 
All are rewarded every time they 
answer a call. Total yearly pay- 
ments to the men are nearly 
£100,000. The Life-boat Service 
is supported entirely by volun- 
tary contributions. Send your 
contribution however small. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 

LONDON, S.W.I. ‘ 

THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D. = Treasurer. 

COL. A. D. BURNETT BROWN, M.C., T.D., M.A. - Secretary. 
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A Flower Market, Rome. 


Rome, Paris and the Riviera . . . New sights, new sounds, new horizons. 
But the colour and bustle of foreign shops and markets remain the most 
vivid memory of our continental holiday. And the money with which we 
bought those honey sweet oranges, that lovely length of silk and those 
ingenious toys? Well, we took Travellers Cheques issued by Barclays 
Bank. We got them from our local branch, as easily as buying a stamp, 
and we changed them whenever the need for money arose. The Bank 
took care of all the financial technicalities, and left us free to plan the 
= holiday. The Manager of your local branch would do the same 
lor you. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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THRILLERS AND THRIFT 


There was a time when one confessed a taste for thriliers reluctantly 
and with shame, for correct people despised them; but now that 
correct people, imitating their betters, admit a coy weakness for 
thrillers as a relaxation from hours of deep thinking, the need for 
hesitation has gone. We may acknowledge unblushingly our devotion 
to thrillers: and if the quantity we read is an indication of the number 
of times we have to relax from deep thinking, then it is plain that we 
are very deep thinkers indeed. 

The trouble with modern thrillers is that they are so much alike. 
They are concerned too exclusively with murder. Their authors seem 
to have forgotten the rich variety of illicit behaviour which animated 
the pages of Charles Reade and Wilkie Collins. But there is one 
respect in which we prefer them to resemble each other. They must, 
if they are to be commended, end in one stereotyped way: happily, 
with the hero successful and the bad man floored. That final formula 
cannot be varied. 

And there we are reminded of these advertisements: for they, too, 
have a final formula which is inevitable. Whatever their opening 
gambit they come at last to the immutable, basic theme that only he 
is wise completely who has some at least of his savings in the ten 
pound shares issued by St. Pancras Building Society; shares which 
can be withdrawn on notice, and which give their owner the generous 
yield of two-and-a-quarter per cent. free of income tax. 


Our “ Guide for Investors ”*—practically a thriller itself—will be sent 
on receipt of 2d stamp. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
105, PARKWAY, N.W.1. 


For Social Saving—Managing Director : Eric BALES. 























in this latest play. Aeschylus loved humanity, and Shakespeare’s 
sympathy was prodigal for his very villains. As long as Mr. O'Neill 
sits nursing his spleen against mankind, his undoubted sense of the 
theatre must rust in him unrealised. 

M. Camus has written two interesting plays which mystify more 
than they entertain. He uses vivid contrast and dramatic irony 
with no small power. A symbolism seems to lurk round the corner 
which may not be there at all. On the plane of straightforward plot 
of suspense, Cross Purpose, the better of the two, has the true 
stuff of dramatic life. If may have been born from France’s dis- 
illusion, and when Martha says, “Words like joy and grief are 
meaningless to me,” she may be expressing all the cynical despair 
of post-war Europe. Is Maria’s appeal to the manservant who never 
speaks throughout the play, until he refuses her last cry for help, 
meant as an appeal to which He will not answer ? The other 
play, Caligula, is marred with some stilted dialogue and a picture of 
the Emperor which few modern historians would accept. M. Camus 
makes havoc of historical fact to make a Roman holiday, and 
covers it over with some hocus-pocus about Caligula’s search after 
a supreme logic. 

The Seed of Adam contains four plays having a religious purport. 
They somehow seem to lack any necessariness in their writing and 
to remain academic essays in dramatic writing. The verse is 
pedestrian*and contains few phrases to stab the conscience awake. 
There is unattractive flatness about such writing as “O love, how 
I love to hear you talk so,” and yet it is typical enough. The 
theatrical history of these plays proves, however, that they have had 
considerable success in air-raid shelters, garages, churches, schools 
and theatres, and it can only be concluded that they play better 
than they read. JoHN GARRETT. 


Shorter Notice 


Nights at the Opera. By Barbara McFadyean and Spike Hughes. 
(Pilot Press. 12s. 6d.) 

DepicaTeD “ to the men who served in the C.M.F.”, this is a guide- 
book to fourteen of the most popular operas in the repertory, with 
Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor included because many of the 
potential public for whom the book is written may have heard it in 
Italy. The enthusiasm of the authors is infectious and only finds 
a major obstacle in Faust, one of the three non-Italian works con- 
sidered (the other two being The Marriage of Figaro and Carmen). 
Musical examples are used to illustrate the great moments and not 
to make scholarly points, though there is no “ writing down” as 
for a musically uneducated public, and points of orchestration and 
beauties of vocal writing are frequently made. The manner of 
presentation, on the other hand, is sometimes almost grotesquely 
colloquial and not always in quite the right vein. Do ex-members 
of the C.M.F. really feel more at home, for example, because a 
sentence starts, “If the authors may let their hair down for a 
moment”? Apart from this, the book is excellently done and 
should appeal to a wide public. There is a short list of gramophone 
records (or a discography as Americans call it) for each opera, and 
this will be useful for those whose chances of hearing live opera 
are stull remote. 





“*My home is Hoover-Cleaned | 
like the ‘Queen Elizabeth'” 


SAYS MES. CORBIN, WIFE OF A BOURNEMOUTH JOINER, 








Even if you haven’t much moncy to spare, 
you can stil] afford a Hoover Cleaner—the 
prices are so reasonable. And what an 
enormous saving in labour it will mean 
every week. The Hoover is the make used 
wherever people insist on having the best— 
on the “Queen Elizabeth” for example, or in 
leading West End hotels. Because it cleans 
so thoroughly, the Hoover—which “beats 
-..@8 it eweeps.. . as it cleans”’—also makes 
your carpets last longer; and you fit the 

cleaning tools im a second / 
There is a Hoover Cleaner for 
every size and type of home. 
Prices from £10.10 to {21 (plus 
purchase tax). There may be 
luttle delay in delivering some 

~ sree models, so see your Authorised 

——e Hoover Dealer nou best, but 1 hadn't realised they 
cost about the same a 


HOOVER Limireno 2,20 


“Yes, my little home is like the 


* Queen Elizabeth’ it's Hoover- 
cleaned,” said Mrs. Corbin, wife 
of a Bournemouth joner, in a 
recent «wtervier “1 always 
knew Hoover Cleaners were the 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


It is odd but true that only after a lapse of three months Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ Budget has begun to produce the results on the Stock 
Exchange normally associated with deflationary finance. British 
industrial ordinary shares are now under a cloud and gilt-edged 
stocks are beginning to reap the benefit of a drift of money out of 
equities into safety-first investment. I hesitate to suggest that on 
a really long view these two tendencies will be confirmed by events, 
Interest rates may harden as the pressure of capital requirements 
increases, and equity values would regain some of their former glory 
if the Socialists were defeated at the next elections. For the time 
being, however, with dividend limitation, so far as I can judge, 
here to stay well beyond the twelve months for which it was intro- 
duced and Sir Stafford Cripps determined to let his anti-inflation 
policy really get to work on the industrial economy, there can be little 
likelihood of any sustained improvement in the industrial share 
market. The advantage must obviously lie with companies in the 
essential capital goods and export industries, and the greatest risks 
are in the shares of luxury goods producers. 


HELP FOR GOLD PRODUCERS 

Following the subsidisation of the goldmining industry in Souther 
Rhodesia official help is now forthcoming for gold producers in 
West Africa. The heavy gold export duty is to be repealed, and in 
its place a new tax will be introduced, linked, on a sliding scale basis, 
with profits. The incidence of the tax on individual mines is not 
easy to assess, but it is clear that the broad effect will be to reduce 
substantially the taxation burden of the low-grade producers and 
slightly to increase the tax charges of the mines which are still 
earning good profits. One advantage of the method chosen by the 
Gold Coast over the price subsidy arrangement adopted in Southern 
Rhodesia is that there can be no possible conflict with the policies of 
the International Monetary Fund. The price paid to gold preducers 
is in this instance left undisturbed, while at the same time the object 
is achieved of stimulating the output of marginal producers. But I 
am not surprised that directors of successful mines feel aggrieved. 
The question will now be asked: What help, if any, is likely to 
be given to the South African gold-mining industry, which is still 
faced by high -production costs and a fixed sell’ig price’? Some 
tax relief was confidently expected from the Sevts Administration, 
and it seem a reasonable hope that the new ¢ cnment will not 
ignore the problems of the developing mines and the low-grade 
producers. It is on these more sober lines and not on any early 
currency devaluation move that Kaffir shareholders should base their 
hopes of better things. I would not advise holders to sell at the 
current level of quotations. Whenever the general tone of speculative 
markets improves, gold shares should be well in the van of recovery. 


CANADIAN EAGLE MERITS 

Having enjoyed the speculative limelight’ for several weeks before 
the recent setback, oil shares have inevitably run into considerable 
profit-taking sales. At current prices many of the leading issues are 
again worth examining, if not as short-term purchases for quick 
capital appreciation, at least as long-term investments. A case m 
point is Canadian Eagle, whose new shares can still be bought as 
“ rights,” free from stamp duty, around 3s. 9d. Add to that the 25s. 
call due towards the end of the month and you have a total puschase 
price around 28s. 9d. Last year’s profit, which was 40 per cent. 
higher than for 1946, covered the dividend of 1o}d. a share on the 
old capital 44 times and would cover a similar payment on the larger 
capital now ranking nearly three times. The dividend yield offered 
is over 4 per cent. flanked by a 12} per cent. earnings yield. This 
seems to me to be an attractive basis on which to purchase the equity 
of a well-managed oil company with its interests well spread over 
production, shipping and distribution. The new shares, issued as the 
medium for a £9,000,000 financing scheme to provide additional 
tankers, plant, equipment and working capital, are being steadily 
absorbed by large City institutions. The ordinary investor who is 
prepared to be patient might do worse than follow this lead. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


~ ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 


FACTORS AFFECTING RECEIPTS 











Tue twenty-first ordinary general meeting of the Associated British Picture 
Corporation, Limited, was held on July 29th in London, Sir Philip Warter, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his statement circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year to March 31st, 1948 :— 

The trading profits and sundry income of the group amount to 
£2,026,110, compared with £3,076,783 for the previous year. In my 
review last year I anticipated a downward tendency in theatre receipts. 
The fall in net takings—that is, after entertainment tax—as compar 
with the previous year was nearly £700,000, and this factor, coupled with 
the increase in expenses which I foreshadowed, mainly accounts for the 
substantial drop in trading profits. 

The high rate of entertainments tax is a serious adverse factor in present 
circumstances. The primary function of the Corporation is to provide 
entertainment for the people by exhibition of films. The gross takings 
at the corporation’s chain of theatres during the year under review 
amounted to £18,842,321. é 
374 per cent., represents entertainment duty. In these days of diminishing 
incomes and increased costs of living, it is obvious that entertainments 
tax on its present basis is a serious deterrent to the theatres’ gross revenue 
and consequently to successful film production in this country. 

: PROFIT AND DIVIDEND. 

The net profits of the group applicable to the corporation are approxi- 
mately £442,000 lower at £513,901. The distribution on the ordinary 
stock is 22} per cent. 

Reserves and undistributed profits of the Corporation and its subsidiary 
companies are £683,812 higher at £4,480,915, which is more than double 
the amount of the issued ordinary stock. 

The embargo on the shipment of American pictures arising from the 
75 per cent. ad valorem duty on foreign films in September, 1947, gave 
rise to considerable difficulties during the period under review, but by 
making use of films already in the country and by the reissue of some 
of the more notable successes of the past the corporation was able to 
maintain a relatively high standard of entertainment. The Corporation 
is continuing to give every assistance, financial and otherwise, to inde- 
pendent British producers in an endeavour to make available as many 
worthwhile British pictures as possible to meet the high quota percentages 
fixed by the Board of Trade. 

The first British quota percentages fixed under the Cinematograph 
Films Act, 1948, are to be 45 per cent. for first feature films and 25 per 
cent. for supporting programmes, and these quotas become operative on 
October Ist, 1948. It is too early to say what effect these high percentages 
will have on the business of the group. Theatre profits for the first 
three months of the current year are slightly in excess of the corresponding 
period last year, but the feeling of uncertainty arising from the film quotas 
and other causes make it impossible to give a reliable forecast for the 
immediate future. As I see it, there is a serious danger that, in an 
attempt to meet this new quota situation, British producers may be driven 
to sacrifice quality for quantity at a time when British pictures are earning 
themselves a deservedly high reputation with the public. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The chairman, replying to a question by Mr. W. L. Wyatt, M.P., on 
the assistance being given by the Corporation to independent film pro- 
ducers, said that during the year under review the Corporation had 
advanced no less than £1,000,000 for the production of independent British 
films and were spending upwards of £750,000 on their studios, which was 
a complete answer to any suggestion that the Corporation was not playing 
its full part in promoting the welfare of British films. 


Of this no less than £6,986,907, equivalent to | 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions 
in interest rates 
for a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income for 


life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 


(For residents im some countries payments are exempt from UK. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life | 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1752 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No Shareholders No commission 


















A POLICY FOR PARENTS 


THE STANDARD 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY 


a Public Schools Policy 
effected now will provide 


£40 a School Term 


for Five years from the date 
when your child goes to school 


Write for particulars applicable to 
your own age and requirements to 


The 
\ STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1825 Assets exceed (54,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


London: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, £.C.4 
and 1Sa Pall Mail, S.W.! 
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WHEREVER YOU BUY A HAT 


it had better bea 
Qatters 


Hatters Since 
1865 





TELEVIEWERS! 
HAVE YOU SEEN 





MONTHLY 1I/- 


Devoted exclusively to TELEVISION, 
contains advance programmes the 
month. From all newsagents or Dept. $.2. 


THE CREED PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 











5, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 


YOU Caw 


vou car, PRESSE! 


Make your Art “Com- Cr 


mercial ” and earn while 















= oo 
you learn in your own 
home. ie 
LONDON ART COLLEGE. 
143, Fleet St. £.C4 age 
(Dept. 108) ecss 
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PERSONAL 
Small advertisements must be prepaid. 


y line. Line averaging 32 letters. 
lines. N 
Suits, Overcoats 


Boz No. 1/- extra 
A GREAT saving 
turned equal to new from 100s.; list 
tree; clothes need highest grade super 
tatloring.—Watxer’s ScreNTiIFIC TURNING AND 
TauoRinc Works Lro.. Ilford Lane, 
Iiford, Essex (Dept +6.) 


LLOW us to pay you London's highest 
prices for English or Continental 
antique China and Glass. We buy fine 
quality Breakfast, Tea, Dinner and Dessert 
Services, Figures, Groups, Vases, Encrusted 
China and Old G.ass coloured Paper- 
any size shape 
Antique Dealers 
B Street, London, W.1. 
MERICAN MAGAZINES.—Postal sub- 
scriptions arranged to all essential 
periodicals Send for descriptive leaflet 
SP, Tuomas & Co., 32. Wesfc.ifle Drive. 
Blackpool. 
MERICAN CLOTH. table baize, for 
tables, shelves etc., cotton back, will 
not crack or crease printed tile pattern, 
ky Width 3 


3/- 
Min. 


CLOTH 
price. 5 
Co. (Dept 
Bedford. 
RTIST paints 
rom an 
fee.—J. 
SPE 
habit. Permanent 


tails 2)d. stamp.—R 
London, W.C.1. 


Postage 


804) Mail rder Stores, 


Miniatures on Ivory 
Moderate 
id, Lancs. 
the Smoking 
leasant cure. De- 
ines, BCM/Kurit, 


FURS GOT BY TORTURE.— 
Write for Fur Crusade Leaflet telling 
how to kill domestic animals and poultry 
humanely, with comments on other 
slaughter methods.—Masor C. Van pee Brt. 

recunter Rd. London. 8.W.10 

E SATISFIED—buy 
Bermaline Bread. 
Your Baker 


OOKS.—New and secondhand Art, 

ballet, classics, biographies. psychology. 
Philosophy, theology, occult, essays, medi- 
cal, history, travel, fiction, verse, socio- 
logy. etc. 2id. stamp for lists State 
interests.—FRaNcIs Lower Brook 
Street, Ipswich 

NCER SUFFERER 48245 Poor 


woman (40) deserted by husband has 
three young boys and daughter (16), who 
must remain home to nurse her. 
Jewellery welcomed and sold, 
sad cases for whom 
required.—NATIONAL 
G.i, 47, 


help. 
is but one of many 
funds are urgently 
Socterr ror Cancex Retr, Dept 
Victoria St.. 5.W.1 

UPON-FREE PARACHUTE MATE- 

RIAL Nylon in white, primrose or 
old gold, all new long panels, ideal for 
undies, dresses, curtains price 25s. parcel, 
postage 94d. EGYPTIAN COTTON. Lon 
Panels, no cross seams pastel shades, 
orange, primrose sky green, rose ofr 
white Price 25s parcel, postage 9d. 
Ceurc & Co. (Dept. 804). Mail Order 
Stores, Bedford 

UPONS SAVED ill drticles of tailored 

wearing appar’! turned from 110s. Also 
repairs, cleaning etc.—Cali or write, 
Renew-Wear, Lro., 15 Buckingham Pal.‘Rd 
5.W.1 (opposite Royal Mews). Abbey 7348 
pe LE your net income for life by 

purchasing new type annuity, almost tax 
free for many years—capital protected. Full 





details sent. State d. of b. and capit 
available.—Insunxance, Box 103B 
MIGRATIO!? If you are thinking 
about any part of the British 
Dominions get Roy Lewis's comprehensive 
Sua. I Emicrate? published by hoenix 
House, at or through any bookshop, price 
15s. 
uss FILMS!! FILMS!!! For 120 
and 620 cameras only 2s. 8d r 


spool of 6 exposures, in boxes of 6 and & 


dozen (minimum quantity 6 spools), Post 
and packing 1s. per order. Absolutely reli- 
able Buy now for the summer.—Focus, 


Lrto., 40, Sackville St. Piccadilly, London, 


le 
INANCIAL resources available for first- 


class industrial concern that has 
opportunity for expansion.— Write, in 
confidence, tc Box 13B. 
OOD RATIONING PROBLEMS? Get 
the best from your rations ~ - 
our Postal urse invaluable to the 


Modern House wife Learn how to prepare 
nutritious meals and appreciate food values. 
urse prepared by Experts in Dietetics 
after much research ery moderate fee 
only. Write now for leaflet to Tue Carer- 
InG Comgesrponpence Cottece, Lrp., (5S), 
34-37. Aybrook St.. London. 1. 
‘NRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, 39, 
Kings Road, Brighton Social intro- 
ductions everywhere tails free 
‘URNISHING FABRIC. Dyed Hessian, 
no coupons, close weave, fast dye, 
ideal for curtains or loose covers, attrac- 
tive shades, gold, brown, sky, green, rust, 
tomato, any a supplied, 49 in. wide, 
5s. lid. yard; in. wide, 6s. lld. yard, 
postage Is. Samples available, please send 
6d. stamps..Certc & Co (Dept. 804), 
Mail Order Stores, Bedford ° 
IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 
Medals, especially collections, gold and 
rare silver pieces. Standard Catalogue of 
English Coins, 5s.; Seaby’s Monthly Coin 
and Meda! Bulletin, 5s. per annum.—B. A. 
Seasy. Lro.. 65. Great Portland Street 
EAL’S Remake Mattresses (except cer- 
tain spring interior types) and clean 
cases.—Write for folder “ Re-making Bed. 
ding,” Heat ann Son Lp. 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1 
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History Is Ni 
find English 
ing in the new 


1948 


Prepa: 
those who—perhaps through bad teaching 
at school—acquirec a dislike for what is 
a fascinating subject it opens the door to 
life-long enfoyment Send for Prospectus 
of Course, also of Course in English Litera- 
y Lb A G 0 


ture (written b STRONG), 
Journalism, Fiction Poetr: and Radio 
Plays, etc. The only School under patron- 


age of jeading newspaper proprietors. Re. 


duced Fees. Free B from—Prospectus 
Dept.. LSJ. 57 G 
Wei ‘Mos"cn ordon Square London, 


NSTITUTO ESPANOL: Spanish classes 
I begin Sept. 20 Enrol. Sept, 13th to 
17th.—58, Princes Gate, S.W.7. KEN 3139. 
[vse MENDING’ Burnt, torn and 

moth-eaten garments invisibly mended 

in two weeks, laddered stc¢kings in three 

days.—Cali or send marking damage.--Bet. 
22. 


INVISIBLE EN : 
so wk Menvers Lr., New Bond 
ADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly 
mended in days; burns, tears and 


moth damages répaired in 7 days. Send 
(mark damage clearly) or call.—Kwrrsace 
Seevice, Lro., Oxford St.. London, 
W.1 (Tottenham Ct Rd. end). 

EODIAN STYLES IN YOUR OWN 

MATERIALS.—Leoptan Lp. will be 
pleased to make up materials to your mea- 
Surements in any of the Leodian styles 
including trimmings, from /-. 
Write for style book and particulars.— 
Leopian Lp. (SP 48). Union House, 
Leeds, 2 


{([ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. 
M Hatt. Lto.. Wine Office 
St.. E.C4 
F ALL the smokes we put to test, 
TOM LONG'S the one we love the best, 
CRDINATION — Wanted, young men and 
youths to trai: for Franciscan com- 


CLARKE 
Court, Fleet 


munity a - a lines, but non- 
Anglican elf supporting.—Secrertary, 
er of Mariavites 29, Lower Brook 


Street, Ipswich. 
P4F4CHUTEs A.16 panels; each panel 
36 in. at base tapering tr i'n. and 841n 
long. 1. Pure white silk | pay 2s. 6d. § Par 
60s.. Whole Par 115s. 2 , Blue, Grange, 
Apple Green or Dk. Green superfine cotton 
4 Par 32s. 6d.. Whole Par, 60s. State second 
. . Cream Cambric, 12 panels; each 
panel 20 in at base eoemee to 2 in. and 


60 in. long. Whole Par. carr. free 
Satisfaction or money back. H. Conwar, 
Lro. (Dept. 281) 139-143, Stoke Newington 
High Street. London, N.16. 


IPE SMOKERS! Have you tried Coun- 

tryman, the cool fragrant coltsfoot 
mixture? A satisfying smoke at a reasonable 
rice. 2 ozs, 2/6, + lb. 4/6 g. .—COuNTRYSIDE 
rnopucts, U43. Gildredge Rd., Eastbourne. 
‘ R." COMPOST MAKER. Embodies 

@ nature’s own method of providing 
the living bacteria which bring about the 
decomposition of vegetable matter. One 
packet (1/3) is sufficient to make 2 tons of 
sweet-smelling compost, rich in humus, in 
a few weeks. Entirely herbal. Requires no 
turning ade from the famous Mare 
Bruce formula. Of Seedsmen and Stores, 
or direct (3d. ex for postage) trom Cuass 


Lrp.. 33. The Grane. Chertsey 
UAKERISM.—Information respecting 
the Faith and Practice of the Reli- 


gious Society of Friends free on application 
to the Frienps Home Service CoMmuItTTEE, 
Friends House Euston Rd London, N.W.1 

AINWATER BUTTS and Garden Tubs. 


Solid oak Manufactured by skilled 
coopers. As exhibited at the Daily Mail 
Ideal Home Exhibition Various sizes 


Order early.—Leafiet from Batpwicss, 52 
Grosvenor St.. London i 
EMAKE HANDBAG CO 
kinds of Handbag repairs, alterations 
and Relines. Send for estimate.—57, 
Brompton Rd. Knightsbridge. S.W.3 (over 
Randauis). 


execute all 


y Famous Food Parcel, full of 

WJ delicious things, £2 2s., £1 10s., 15s., 
gemple arcel, 10s. .—-Scotr, Canongate 
Works, Perth Road Wood Green 2: 

MOKING. I cured myself by pleasant 
& inexpensive method. No medicine. 
Booklet 3d.—E. C. Smitm 4, Greenhill Way, 
Farnham, Surrey 
. tubula: steel, 2) in. and 2 in. 
diameter, 16 ft long, 5s. .. each; 
per cent pointed), 3s> 6d. 
Ideal for fencing tennis court sur. 
rounds, etc Carriage paid, ex stock.— 
Lameert & Corsran Lo... Dept. X, Hail- 
sham, Sussex 


~' TAMPS.—Big range of Gouin 

Colonials, many scarce, all 1d. each.— 
Approval, Cureseman 16 Addiscombe Rd., 
Watford. 


‘TUDY Short Story writing by rapid new 
\) postal system Individual! tuition guar- 
anteed, and all particulars free.—Box 95B. 
‘PSHE WRITER.—The Hutchinson monthiy 
for the journalist and author, tells how 
to write and sell articles and stories. 
Annual subscription, 18s. 6d., post free, from 
HvTcHINnsoNn Periopica Co. Ltp.. 10. Great 
Queen 8St.. London W.C2 
‘TWEE finest pre-war ualit Coffee, 
roasted and ground on day of dispatch. 
; 2 Ibs.. 6s. 6d.; 34 Ibs., 10s.; 
pstg Specialists for over 
highest awards) AMAICA 
PLANTATIONS. Lt>., 11 Ballards Lane, 
London. 3 


NO those entitled under wills, marriage 
settlements, annuities and legacies— 
advances arranged from 4 per cent 
Guatier & (Estd. 1760). Props. : 
Guazienr & Sons, Lrp., 48, Mount Street, 
Park Lane, London, W.1. MAyratr 3159 
and 4145 





IDDLERS TO GRANDFATHERS flock 
to our Services. Meetings and 
This Bvangelistic Social Weltare. Medial 
and Youth Work is a necessity. That js 
why we need your support. Will 
peer A —s —, -* The Rev. 
; om. 
mercial Ra. Londo Et 98: Come 
ee aes vented for London office, 
yal preferred, but m i 
~ Boe Hy USt be élite type, 
AJANTED, Old Books. prior 1870 with 
W coloured plates of Flowers, Pruit, 
Birds, Costume, Views, etc—Write G. 7 
Baker, 96, Elms Vale Rd.. Dover, Kent. 
WATCHES WANTED.—New, O!d 


5 


Out of Order Top prices 
Send Reg. Cash or offer b: Setere a rs 
(SN). 19. Hopwood Ave anchester, 4, 


y JITHOUT A LEG TO STAND ON? .. 
perhaps it’s a new design. 
to the Palatial Nationai Furniture 


Competition. Now open 500 gns. in prizes 
me Amateur and rofessional Designers. 
ntry 


ferms and details from Pataty 
Lrp.. 616, Old Fora Rd., London, E.3. . 
y YOULD elderly gentlefolk of travel 
(either sex) care exchange ideas with 
another, somewhat alone but interested in 
Ss. walks. humans animals.—Box 117B, 
RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
booklet.—Tae Recent Institute (Dept. 
85G). Paiace Gate London, W8 
OUNG writer needs cottage, shack, near 
sea £1 wk. Valid request.—Box 121B. 
OUNG gentlewoman husband abroad, 
would like to be only paying guest in 
comfortable home as one of the family, but 
with own sitting-room and double bedroom, 
for period of six months, near Exeter.— 
Box 118B. 
15-£35 IS THE PRICE we Pt} for 
Cultured Pearl Necklaces; £25-£1,000 
for Diamond ings, Brooches, Bracelets, 
Earrings, etc. Valuation by qualified expert. 
Register your parcels (cash gr offer pet 
return), or call at M. Hayes & Sons, Lto., 
106, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.l. Hol- 


rw FILM STORIES 
FOR I —A 
£ ,000 National Newspaper is 
offering this su to encourage new 
writers for the Screen e 
or Avurnorsuie can help 4 
lome Tuition by of Britain's 
leading film writers. Other Courses by 
Bevertey Nicwo.s, Eni Birton, Joan 


Broruy, etc., in SHort STORIES, JOURNALISM, 
Rapro Scriprs, PLaY-wRiTinc. Free Book- 
let: “* Earn AnorHer Income,” from ScHoou 
or AvtHorsnir, Lto. (The Modern 

33, Gloucester House. Charing Cross Road. 
London, 2 


EDUCATIONAL 


DMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial 
Careers. Thorough training at Sr 
Gopric’s Cottece, 2, Arkwright Rd., N.W.3. 
986. Good posts found for a.! quall- 

fied stuaents. Resid. and day students. 
“ HARTWAY.” SEVENOAKS, KENT — 
C Resident students prepared for Fight- 
ing Services, Intermediate Engineering. 

Matriculation, School Certificate Exam) 
tions. Individual Tuition Principal Inst. 
Comdr. C. ABELSON, .. R.N.(Retd.) 
AVIES. LAING & DICK 1. Holland 
Park, W.11.—Individual _ tuition for 
examinations. 1 miry. Soe 
and’ Behe "Ger tificates 

n ool Certific 
tion, University Entrance and Scholarships. 

Tel: Park 7437 

res SERVICE HOME CIVIL SER- 
Tuition for new exams. 
for interviews, by 





including 
Savane s =e 
ministrative 
and 1939 Consultations by appointment for 
detailed advice Tuition also for 
school and higher certificates, and other 
exams. Separate accommodation for tuition 
for Public Schools Entrance.—Davies’s, 54, 
Hyde Park Gate S.W.7. WES 6564. 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, etc. 
Postal Tuition for Lond. Matric., Spec. 
Ent.. BA.. Sc. B.Sc Econ.. B.Comm., 
LL.B., B.D. Degrees Diplomas, Sch Cert., 
H.S.C., etc. Low fees instalments.—Pros- 
tus, C. D. Parxes, M.A., LL.D., pt. 
B93. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD (Est. 1894). 
NX AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
a¥i 57, Duke St. Wil MAY 6626-7 
‘WHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL 
LEGE. South Molton Street, 


May 6306. 
SCOTTISH LZADERSHIP | TRA 
50C — ish - 
ASSOCIATION .—( The ae 


mittee for the Training of 

Centre Workers and Youth Leaders) From 
February, 1949, to June, 1950, the above 
Association is planning to run a 16-month 
Course of Professional Training for Com- 
munity Centre Workers and Youth Leaders. 
The Course is planned for men and women 
over the age of 21 who wish to train as 
full-time workers in -community centres, 
social and recreationa: clubs for adults and 
young people, and in work on the staffs of 
Education Authorities and Voluntary 
Organisations catering for young people and 
adults, and will be open to approved candi. 
dates who can show an aptitude for social 
and recreational work among adults and 
young people A period of three months 
{April-June 1950) will be devoted to 
specialised training according to type of 
employment desired (e.g.. training for work 
wit young people rural work, specialist 
activity, etc.) The Course, which 
approved by the Scottish Education Depart. 
ment as affording a training of professional 
standard, will involve full-time attendance 
and include both theoretical and practical 


training. Application forms and a prospec- 
tus, giving details of curriculum, fees, 
bursaries. etc., can be obtained irom the 


Secrerary S.L.T.A., 57, Mel- 
Edinburgh 3 


ORGANISING 
ville Street. 
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RESEARCH. oe Bey 1 ISTRESS required for Junior forms of post required as Bursar, Housemistress 
Rock G°Fenadie in U.S.A One year-—£5 M Preparatory School. Genera] subjects. or Warden. School experience. ‘Coun- ») . 
feel Oniversity raduate eligible. — Aeply.. rl _ . imonials and names of try preferred.—Box 124B. » 
t is Wannen, ypoyn ee Hall. Lendon, E.1. hree : Heapmaster, Wester ECRETARY-SnortTHanp Typist, educated ¢ Ne | ) | »¢ 
DLEY CENTRE OF LEARNING AND Elchies » “Craigellachie, Strathspey, N.B. accustomed to responsibility. required . 
oad pil LEISURE.—Wsex-ENp ano Muv-WerK OYAL Scuest, Sarm. — Wented in | PF,,'2¢istrial executive. St. Albans Dis- 
om. Aus. 13th to 27t no vacancies. ’ . 
as. for, Zith-30.h: INDIA AND CHINA. Art. | tea ch up to University entrance standard: . ->-Te IGNACE 
= perature, philosophy and, re en subsidiary Mathematics; new Burnham CONCERTS 
oric - 
ible historical ce. Development of modern Scale. (2) ASSISTANT MATRON; no nursing, ENRY woOoD 
THE salary according to experience. (3) Wanted 
with gsiems of philosophy. Francis Bacon, | jn May, 1949, Assistant GYMNASTICS Mis- ag ee gd 
rult, Descartes, Spinoza THE AGE OF REASON. | yapss, y. : i aaa” t ROYAL ALBERT 
t Descarier nt, Hegel. The triumph of rea-| term pormenens, & Seneery Sr one Nightly at 130 until September 18 
' uperstition. Philoso hical founda- 3 Sundays except : : 
ea cetern science Sept. 1 Oth-13th: ‘FUE Civil Service Commissioners invite B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA first Novel In English 
aid. available for conference. Sept. 2ath- 27th : ‘ app! lications for the permanent post of LONDON yf ot tf ORCHESTRA . 
; > IBRARIAN in t iculture - 
ar's demtecrons, History of accamectine’ and Fishe en The eclusive “ot Sir Malcolm Sargent. Basi] Cameron. ] he ] and 
[Npments. Architecture and the future. | salary scal® is £700-£25-£800 (men). | 45 6d. Stanford Robinson. 
. Expeditions to examples of interest. Fees: Rates for women are somewhat lower. i 7s. 6d. (Res.) at Hall and Agents ° 
i it ; a week-end; 4 gns a week.Full | Candidates must have been born on or 6d. (Unres.) at Hall only. ; 
sign Oy lets from SECRETARY Pendley Manor | before August Ist. 1947, and must be Fel 2.008 PROMENADE (with seating for 440) it in 
trea ee iets, y lows or Associates of the Library As ‘ia. 2s, available night:y at doors only. 
tion or possess a University Diplcma in . L d’ i K 
a Y y Librarianship and have practical experi- THEATRES egrand’s first maor work in 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS a te uaaue & sede te AMBRIDOR THEATRE (Tem. 6008) English is a novel of which André 
MD Beg ere ee ner eet ts | Sih Sipeebear bactees ae’ caperinct et | aces lites Comeay 8S | PTR: Sing of ins book has been 
ic: ; 
TS | easoent"Sae or "SF cpp” | Tach, Set Sean, Savana i a ghey f ef 
7B. S and application furms from t “3 , . c C 
tree —,, Marron with some nursing Becustany, Mivil’ Bervice Commission, o. ACCOMMOVA LION, VACANI revelations of which a critic could 
experience. required in September for | Burlington Gardens. London, W.1. quoting AND WANTED deuean”  tenenduetl by St 
with oe ge Ba mn 9 forms ii 4 completes application \HESHIRE Bordet Professional Nurs inane 288 ‘oa 10 6d net 
shou ec. Z 
iB. Eichies, Craigellachie, Strathspey, N.B 20th 19 — y September _own charming house, large garden, —— PP. 2 - 
ad, B.C. invites applications for the post ofiers gentlewoman very comf. rooms, all 
in < or Austrian wregranene Organiser. 7 \OMFORTABLE wil 3 goo FS DORA YATES’S Book of 
this t w S: rinter accommodation 
— roe ee tiead ot the German Service for The aa ite Eeotember one or two 
oe preadcasts to Austria. Qualifications — =, - private house, Weston- G an 
scoeasary are a special knowledge of post; SPEC } A I OR Rete bg er ee Bee 122B ypsy Folk ales 
for war Austria, an understanding of an Beautiful:y. Py ye, Sussex. , ° 
interest in current political problems and > autiful-y situated flat: Sitting room, s sw hantment "— 
~ the ability to write political comments. fi i 2 bedrooms, kitchen. bathroom. All electric Bone Nase nh > 
= Some broadcasting experience. preferably offers priority to firms or a | ay hy A . ver jong or short tes f a a e. E OOK O' de 
eee pe with the planning of maga- . - os . * 5 wae. Ve - 28 to Sept. an pt. 1 tales from ali over Euro CoaXre 
~ une-type programmes, is a:s0 desirable. individuals wishing to adver- PrOnseT sree: required.—Box 1388 from the story-tellers themselves. 
" Salary is in a grade rising by annua! incre- . : . ‘oas me or two payin 
‘ol- ts of £50 1, n maxim um of £1,100 tise -business appointments. nll aan in — urnished 2s 6d net 
annum aile applications 0 . . ouse overlooki sea erms by 
“A Fer SeINTMENTS Orricen | Broadcasting Ho House, Instructions for the Situ- orrangement, fuse, furntahed flat to let, MARGARET LEIGH'S 
. W.l, mark ‘Austrian -§) oo j e 1 single bedroom, 
mt within 7 oss Fe acknowledgement po ae Vacant and Wanted separate kitchen and entrance.—Box 116B! 
encigse stam addressed envelope. olumn . mf board accom. in : 
a ERKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTER - = aoe ae — Gog Private villy Sept onwards. § gus Highland Homespun 
—WO0KINGHAM wNTY Giris’ GRAMMAR an uesday wi an 
w Scnoo..—The Governors invite applications . y ‘ pu LA DY (26). working irregular hours *One of the best farming books 
a, for the post of HEAD MISTRESS to begin lished the following Friday would assist housework and shopping 
a sork in January, dar Candidates must NO WAITING in wis tote bed-sitting room; low of our century . . . perhaps the 
be graduates of a University in the Unit ‘ 138 1 area eptember oawards.— all '—H. J. Massinghi 
D Kingdom or —S Vor qualigca- a nae sputaheeridtems sg oo H.J i os 
P tions; and preference wil given to those P ‘ , : -sitting rooms for women Pay- P 
ad. under @.y ears of age on Dee ember 31st. Send instructions with remit- T ots + ng A Kensington house “Of 
o~ 1 e saary Ww nm accordance ° , rofessiona omen Bed, breakfast, booksellers. 
with the Burnham Scale, Group IX, for tance (3/- per line) Box No. evening and week-end meals, 70s. each Pobished Pg - lene td. 
1948-49. The number of bupils on the roll 1 : , week.—Apply, Box_123B. - a . fn 
4 ie March. 11948, was, 380. a Selected candi- /- extra to :— 2S ean cera 38, William IV St., W.C.2. 
¥ tes wi required to attend a meeting EXHIBITIONS 
3. of the Governors, of which they will re- ; 
li- cxive natice Further Sy ane x The Advertisement Manager, yor ART. GALLERY, Charing Cro: 
jorms of app.ication may be ained from iori . Rd C.2 
pa the undersigned. All applications must (Priority), 99, Gower Street, LANDSCAPES by means LEEN —_ 9-6 N 
ite reach this office within 21 days of the London, W.C.1 dly. (inc. Sats.) until Aug 2ist. Adm. free. B a 
2. caeearence of this a “WF i — Ge fils, 84 Duke St., Grosvenor Sq., ue 
- Halt Le, ary to the Governors. Shire 4 ‘ a by Wittiam Gear. L 
; i MASTER DRAWINGS 5 
* YOUNTY BOROUGH OF SMETHWICK | 'J.HE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART.— the Ancesn OMAGRy, 56 Ghd Bena for Book overs 
ad EDUCATION COMMITTEE Hour The Governors invite applications fot Street, 16th July-18th August 
or Lovce Girts’ GRAMMAR ScHOoL.A Mustress | the post of Heap of the Department of PRESENT Fvrnisninc; Antique and 
ny is required as soon as possible to take | Design and Crafts. The salary scale is mod. furniture in present-day settings 
“4 either (a; Mathematics, or (b) General | under revision, but may be taken to be | —Hea’s, 196, Tottenham Court Rd. W.1. 
“ Subjects. Applicatio: forms may be ob- | !” the region of £900 by anaual increments 18 272 18h Cent BEDSPREADS. A 
“ tained from Chief Education Officer, 215, | of — to grees per annum, with placing collection of early Patchwork, 
igh Street, Smethwick, to whom’ they} ®ccording to qualifications and experience Appliqué, Quilted and Woven Bedcovers.— 
2. should be returned as soon as possible.— for urt ig information and particulars with Hrat’s, 196, Tottenham Court, Road, W.1 
* E L. Twyrcross Town Clerk. yh app i. mes be obtained from 7I1Vtu: OLYMPIAD SPORT IN ART 
OUSEMASTER 1 ed ngersened : _ Masson, Secretary | /\ EXHIBITION, Victoria and Albert 
ny (single) want in| and Treasurer, The Glasgow School of 3 
a September for Junior house of] Art. 167, Renfrew Street. G = Museum. 10-6. Wed. and Sat. 10-10, Sun 
1 Gordonstoun Preparatory School (ages 7 to a ee eee wee lee 2.30-6_ July 15th to August 14th. L.4 
? TNIVERSITY Co.teGe or Swansta.—Th TF\ATE GALLERY Samue 
x 10)).—Apply with testimonials and names U va . 
, of three referees to HEADMASTER, Wester J) Council of the College invites applica- Memorial Exhibition until 31st August 
r Elehies Craigellachie Strathspey, N.B fom for *., post of ~ in Social 10-6. Sundays 2-6. 
0 OYAL NAVY.—Snort pace Oumee- Science an Supervisor of Studies for the — 7 
Cf Roviks “Ax¥ sax"tkermocror, Seamee. | Diploma Course, Soe, seas igo yet HOLIDAYS at VICTORIA 
polications are invit from University m 1 etermin . ERE’S a n idea in holidays! 
“ gr YS , 36 cnee and qualifications of , at - és FARRINGroRD HOTEL AND, Cotracas The bookshop for everybody who 
. : ; ice Commis- ‘ . . ESHWATEK, ISLE OF icar, offer you & works - 
” pwn of 3, 4 or 5 years in the Education — — ihe Further particulars “country house" holiday (rooms available lives or in the City of West 
hg oarvine Royal Navy Requirements ar€ | may be obtained from the Recistrar, Uni- July. August, September) against a back- | minster. All the new books and many 
be A cers with qualifications in Mathe- | versity College, Singleton Park, Swansea ground of lawns and woodlands bounded by Id fi d, of urse, the 
- met ics, Science Engineering. or in Geo- | by whom applications must be received on sea and downs. Guests who appreciate the | 2 avourites, an or course, 
4 pe wy A pa pe MORN or before Saturday, September 11th, 1948 ay lb ge a — be enchanted by |order service which goes with the 
be afforded for officers after two years’ JNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM AND weekly Details trom Twos. Coon aN OM, name 
- service, to be selected for permanent com- P ao . COLLEGE TRUST - Lro. (Dept. FAR/3/V) Berkeley Street, 
7 : issions A Short Service engagement in RIMROSE TLL, IRMINGHAM ENTRE FOR London. Wi or branches ALFRED Ww ILS SON 
he Instructor Branch will discharge any | CONTINUATION Srupies.—Applications for the GEFTEMBER HOLIDAYS — ATHOLL BOOKSELLERS LTD 
; candidate's obligation under the National position of Warven are invited from men, ‘ Patace Horet, Pitlochry, Perthshire. Vv T sw 
: Setvice Acts. Entry will be in two grades Age aon graduates of a British Univer- Terms from 27s. per day, after September | ! 55 eo? STREE t 
; Selected candidates with Ist or 2nd Class | Sty, who have a good administrative ability llth, include Gotr Tennis, DaNncinG. Telephone Victoria 1080 
4 yt Desrees receive approximately and a eenly interested in adult educa- Telephone: Pitlochr. 66 
; = = their first year’s service £347 in gone sms rB new Pogo which the SPEND a perfect holiday on the Basque 
" ; ond year, £438 in third and fourth pm Neg A irmingham = the Pircroft ‘ Coast. Enjoy our excellent cooking. 
“ years, £474 in fifth year. Other candi- - ege Trust are associated.—Full par- Terms in September; full pension 732 
: ca s reecive 237 in first year, £310 in powers on application to _THE Secrerary, Frs. equals 17s. per person per day.—-Write HOLIDAY 1N 
: — and third years £347 in fourth and ircroft College Trust, Avoncroft College, to Hotel du Tenis. Herdaye Pl. France, 
. — years Previous officer service in the | Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. B.P 
| cetad sey eal le at eae StOrs ROO, ge Richer Sit ous DERBYSHIRE 
pay on en ry. ‘ . . 27.) Centre for Recreative Arts. Holi. 
; Married Paae rereive _Maxriane Allow: SITUATIONS VACANT AND days with optional drawing. painting and 
5 0 I craftwork. rom 15s per day 3 
y over, £117 per annum if under 25 c . WANTED a i Luxurious accommodation, splendid cuisine 
| modation and rations are aM a NDUCATED Young Lady desires st 1 N yi ge py ote cheerful service. Heated swim pool. in the 
> in lieu. An Outfit Allowance % School. Aut tm as rec sec moe 118 or limited accommodation in chalet. Book heart of che Pesk Ojserict. ideal for family 
] or Pe 500 are papabe ah the Sea 3. a ADY, single, thirties. Cap., adaptable now.—Miss Orrenusim, Checkendon. Read- a eee ee 
; : years respectively. Teachers who’ enter 4 exp secretarial. committee work, seeks ing. wm, a 
) rom contributor v opening. xecutive, organising ab.; lang.; > > SA 
, Teachers (Superannuation) Acte ill A, active interest Arts. Lit.. crafts.—Box 119B 1RAVEL 
ae in contributory service, Superannua- ONDON Hons. Grad (Econ. Eng!.), 39, | Y Coach to Nice. Diy service—no night 
; — contributions being deducted from the 4 schoolmaste:, lecturer, journalist; ex- travel. Rtn fare £13 10s.—Conrours 
] S ve gratuities Instructor Officers serve RA.P. Squ.-Ldr Air Ministry public Lip., 72, Newman St. W.1 Tel.: Mus. 8499 
' ; th ashore and afloat and their duties| refs. and high level ministerial expr.; S AFRICA.—Due cancellation, two air 
meinde both technical instruction and travelled own business U.S.A., S. Africa; Je passages offered, £137 each inci: 
} general education; officers with suitable alert and imaginative with flair for ex- September.—Acxroyo’s Trave. AceEncy, 15, 
Qualifications may also be appointed for position and organisation seeks suitable Princes Arcade. Piccadilly. W.1 
general meteorological and weather fore- opening.—_-Box 114B Queen Guests received in large 
ost ng duties—-Apply to Director (P) WING to Ulness, wanted in September ‘ splendidly situated chalet in French- | 
ducation ae ge > Admiralty, London or January, at West Heath, Seven- Swiss Alps. 3.300 f ow) mming, riding. } 
§.W.l. for fuller details and app.ication! oaks, Kent, History Graduate: resident; $ climbing. fishing, tennis CB, W. ALL 
> Chateau d'Oex 


forn Burnham Scale.—Apply, Principat. stone, Chalet Bon Accueil, 
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UCKNALL 


TO 
SOUTH AFRICA 
CAPE TOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 


EAST LONDON 
DURBAN 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
104-7, LEADENHALL STREET, LONOON, £.C.3. 
1011. 


Telephone: Avenue 









The sojourner who seeks a holiday 
amidst unspoiled rural 
surroundings cannot 
do better than select 
a Scottish Trust Hotel. 
Write direct to the 
Hotel you select. 
Corrie Hotei 
Corrie, Arran, 
Douglas Hote 


Brodick, Arran, 
Lamlash — 






















h Arran, 
Crawford Hotel 
Crawford Lanarkshire, 
Dougios Arms Hotel 
lougias, Lanarkshire, 
Clydesdale Hote! Lanark, 
Caledonian Hotel Lanark, 
Black Bull Hotel 
Killearn, Stirlingshire, 
Gartocharn Hotel 
Lochlomondside, 
Balloch Hotel 
Balloch, Lochtomondside, 
Ailsa Arms Hotel 
irvan, Ayrshire. 


PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST 


(Glasgow) Led. 
| Newton Terrace, Glasgow 
"Phone : DOUGLAS 6886. 


General Mana 
DO. McDOUGALL 





PURELY PERSONAL. 


OW to BRIGHTEN a Brown 
Study—light up a King Six 
Cigar (i/7d. each). 














| Granville Place, Orchard 
6125. 


ELLERMAN e 


THE SPECTATOR, 


"S Travel: for the escorted 

independent | ER holidays. 

16 days Switzerland 35 gns.; 16 days Italian 
Dolomites, 38 gns (an amazing holiday 


mountains, lakes, horse races, in_ the land 
of blue grapes): 16 days French Riviera, 38 
gns.; 16 days Austria: Tyrol. 35 gns. Prices 
include 2nd class return fares, reservations 
ull board at good hotels tips. tax, and ex- 
Citing excursions. Everything arranged for 
u. Write now for Brochure, 
country.—11, Suffolk Street Pall 
| s.W.i 


Mall 





stain | 


MOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c | 


} CARLYON BAY st 


Austell, S Cornwall 


—Ciirr Heap Horet Excellentiy appointed | 


and efficient and friendly service. Overlooks 


lovely coast. Golt Squash, .Badminton, 

Tennis, Bathing Sea fishing Own talkie 

| Projector. Club Licence Tel.: Par 125 | 
Broox Hore. 


} sphere 





Oy we —LiLLer 
A.A.**** R.A.C A country house atmo- 
sphere, with a degree of comfort to satisty 
e€ most discerning Excellent cuisine 
Lovely situation 200 ft. above town, ad- 
loining own 18 hole Golf Course. Week-end 
inner Dance Fully Licensed Riding 
Stables : 5861 and 5862 
YORNWALL.—Dormy Hovuse 
Wadebridge 
Aug, due cancellations. Every recreation at 
hand ballroom own cinema, sandy coves, 
St. Enodoc Golf Course, tennis, riding 
Club licence Tel.: Trebetherick 40 
EVON.—Royal Court Hotel, Dawlish 
Good food, beds, service Own farm 
— ae Bathing, riding. fishing, tennis 


Divoxcourr BOTEL Exmouth, §S 
Devon high standard of 
comfort is assu rea “at this first-class hotel 
of 50 bedrooms, which include _ self-con- 
tained suites. Lift Faces South, over- 
looking sea, and stands in own charming 
grounds Hard tennis court; free golf on 
adjoining golf course Licenced Vacan- 
cies late September Tel.: 2277 
ASTBOURNE BELLE VUE HOTEL.— 
directly opposite pier 
spring interior mat- 


HotTet, Rock 


tresses and bed lights in alli rooms Excel- 
lent cuisine.—’Phone 3203 
ASTBOURNE —Stavirw Hotet.— You 


will not fare better elsewhere for at 
this licensed hote! on the front and in the 
front rank the aim of the management is 
the provision of the best Consequently 
the Seaview has become famed for its 
Catering, Cellar. Comfort and Courtesy.— 
Televhone: Eastbourn’ 4870 (three lines) 


XCELLENT cuisine. garden prod., com. 
fort, every amenity assured at ** Riving- 
ton” Private Hotel, Cromwe.] Rd.,. Hove 
rosrems | HOTEL, queso ts Ss 
Devon AA ° A.C Periection 

in comfort and renowned cuisine. Excellent 


wines. In own charming grounds sub: rbly 
situated overiooking the sea.—Tel.: 903/4 
A MANSARD ES TAUKRANT 
serves goo? food and wine in quiet 
and civilised surroundings Open for 
morning coffee, lunch and tea.—196. Totten. 
ham Court wi 


NEAR EXMOUTH. Kwnarrr Cross Hortet 
One of the most beautiful hotels in 
S. Devon has a few vacancies through 
Summer. 28 acres grounds. Exquisite view 
over sea and estuary Licensed. 1 
Exmouth 3643 

ORTHMINSTER HOTEL. ST. IVES 

Cornwall Perfect position, in own 
rounds immediately above sand 
omfort. & food and excellen 
may be relied on at this noted hotel. 
Licensed. Full partics from Mas 
Manageress. Tel: 321 

OYAL HOTEL 

Lovely gardens, all la excellent 
food. own produce Good bus services 
Bridge. Brochure on request Tel.: 162 
NEATON, S. Devon.—Sraton Beach Hore. 

A.A R.A.C Splendidly situated 
beside the sea. A most pleasing atmo- 
prevails of hospitality, cheerfu! 
service and studied comfort Cocktat! 

and 


lounge Billiards 
ames rooms 17 
pee, CAVENDISH AT “EASTBOU URNE.— 


a well-earned holiday you deserve 
to do yourself well Enjoy every comfort 
at The Cavendish on the Grand Parade 
First-class service and cuisine. Telephone 
in every room. jocktail bar Pad- 
bury’s orchestra ‘Excellent train service, 

hours from Victoria Proprietors: 
mms Ltd.—Terms on application to the 
MANAGER = Churchman). Tel.: Bast- 
bourne 274 
WE OLD HOPE ANCHOR Bore. Rye. 
has now Good . soft 
beds a warm hotei aodator® and hot 
water in every bedroom 
ES REACH HOTEL SALCOMBE.— 
It’s heaven in Devon Beside & 
delighttul sand COVE Witseemieeuu wooded 
hills around. wn boats. Modern con 
throughout and varied ox 
Pew vacancies Sept.—Tel.: 288 
WOROSAY CASTLE Isle of Mull. 
peensed Large Garc 
Home Farm All country life facili*’ 
Under the Proprietor : $ personel supervision 
Brochure on applicat Tel.: Craig- 


nure 6 

W AYPARERS RESTAURANT 
CONTINENTALE and as Baa, 

Between Mount Royal and Selfridges. 


Brusa, 


Shaftesbury, Dorset.— 


Cart 
20, 


Open 11 a.m, till 11 p.m. Tables bookable 
for dinner. Luncu and NN 5/. (No 
house + es). Renowned for our excellent 
culsine a Pastrie 


from | our own bakery. 
Private parties catered for 


W.1. MAYfair | 


Few vacancies ist to 14th | 





1948 














AUGUST 6, 
~ 


rlOTELS 


Recommended 


Ashley Courtenay 





"I am a part of all that 1 have met.’’ 
Copies of the 1948 edition of my hardy 
annual ‘' Let's Halt Awhile,’’ price 65., 
are now available at leading booksellers. 
Profusely illustrated it describes 
450 of the really good hotels of 
Britain and Ireland. I 
sold out apply t 

68, St. James's Stre 
Price 65. 64. post free. 


some 
Great 
your bookseller bas 
Ashley Courtenay, 
London, S.W'.1. 





Nr. ABERCGAVENNY. 
COURT AND 


LLANSANTFFRAED 
COUNTRY CLUB HOTEL 
offers Hacking and hunting; Lawn Tennis 
(expert tuition available); rough shooting; 
Salmon and Trout Fishing in the district; 
and a standard of comfort and catering 
that is all too rare, Booklet with pleasure. 
Tel.: Gobion 268. 


ARGYLL. BRIDGE OF ORCHY HOTEL. 
On the road to Glencoe and on the King's 


Cross-Fort William line. By night sleever 
you can .be with us in the heart of the 
Highlands in time for a second breakfast 
And then? Plenty of good country fare, 
lovely scenery, Salmon and Trout Fishing. 
Stalking and Climbing 

BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL. 
In the “Key” position. Buses pass the 
grounds. Nearest hotel to Meyrick Golf 
Course. One minute's walk of Bourne- 
mouth West Station. Hard Tennis Court 
Special reduced terms for Residents. 
Write Resident Director, Mrs. R. J. Bray 
Tel.: Westbourne 63333 

“BRIGHTON, KING'S CLIFF. STEYNING 


MANSIONS. Unique comfort and excellent 
cuisine. Sea Front. Every room has own 
private bathroom “en suite,”’ 

Telephone,, wireless and electric fire. 
licensed. Lift. Garage. Tel. 2589. 


Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK 
HOTEL. For the City man and all appre- 
ciative of a Country home. Golf, Tennis, 
Billiards, Bridge, and a creative Chef. 
Licensed. Tel.: Ravensbourne 1172 


BUDE. Sands, sea, sunshine, lovely air 
and food, comfortable accommodation. All 
these and more at THE GRENVILLE, one 
of Cornwall's leading hotels. Tel.: Bude 15. 


CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. LODGE BOTEL 
Very suitable for all who need to be 
within easy daily reach of town. Squash, 
Tennis Billiards, Golf, Club Cocktail 
Room. Monthly Dance and catering that 
makes every meal an occasion. Resident 
Directors. Tel Downland 2560 


soure Sones. ROSELAND PENIN- 


ANOR, one mile from 
= an lovely surroundings, offers peace, 
comfort and g food for an Autumn 


holiday. Own cows, poultry and vegetables 


RUAN HIGH LANES, Nr. Truro. Tel.: 
Veryan 270. 
DOWNDERRY, Torpoint, $&. Cornwall. 


THE WIDE SEA HOTEL. A comfortable, 
20-roomed hotel in one of the sunniest 
corners of Cornwall, within easy reach of 
Plymouth. Children particularly welcome 
Miss W. M. Eliott,” Proprietress, invites 
your enquiries. (Full for August.) Tel. 240. 


po WITTERING, SUSSEX. OLD BARN 
A well-appointed hotel of dis- 


ae and charm. Beautifully situated 


on own foreshore facing South vely 
sands, running water and telephone all 
bedrooms. Club licence. Tel.: West 
Wittering 3228. 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey. THE 
LODGE HOTEL for comfortable winter 
residence at very reasonable terms. All 
rooms h. & c. and gas_ fires. 


Beautiful gardens and good food. London 
only 20 miles. Egham Station buses and 
Green Line coaches pass door. Tel.: 
Egham 197/359. 


Nr. EXMOUTH. HAREFIELD HOTEL 
AND COUNTRY CLUB. Glorious position, 
extensive private park and gardens, over- 
looking Exe Estuary. Tennis, Archery, 
Riding, Golf, Fishing. Highest standard 
catering. Home produce. Supreme com- 
fort Open all year. Apply for terms. 
Resident Director. Tel.: Exmouth 3072. 


FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL. Con- 
.. company, a sheltered situation 
se of the Leas), plenty to do. uash 

I is, Golf, Riding, Billiards; all the 

attractions of an attractive-town. Cocktail 

Lounge. Lift. Private suites and bath- 

rooms. Tel. 2850. 


Nr. Bowmren. Devon. HEMBURY FORT 
OTEL harming country house once 
bought “by the nation for Lord Nelson. 
+ mnely atmosphere and great comfort. 
0 feet up with really magnificent views. 


ard tennis courts Riding and fishing 
available. Wonderful food. Own garden 
and farm produce. Proprietors: Count and 


Sountess Lasocki. Tel.: Honiton 





LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HA 

on s Country House Hotel half- ~ 
ity and West End Residental accommo. 
dation for long or short stays “a 
rooms with private baths, all with B 4 
Office telephones. Hard tennis court r~ 
course adjoining Fully licensed Fr 

8 gns E Victor, Managi ng Director. 


Tel Hendon 

LOOE, 5. THE Loog 

HOTEL. Many superlatives have deen 

written about this Cornish beauty 

it may be that they will be added to 

that the Looe Hotel is under the to new 

directi on that experienced Hotelier, 

Kenneth (late of Sidmouth). 4 
for a leigured autumn 


delightful spot 
holiday; Fishing, Sailing, good sands for 
Tel; 


the kiddies and a Sunt rap for all 

Looe 370 

Nr. LOOE, CORNWALL. The rural charm 
of the famous old PUNCH BOWL INN at 
Lanreath, is the making of a late holiday, 
Their good food, modern conveniences and 
comfort also help. Tel.: Lanreath 218. 
MARLOW. The famous M 
ANGLER HOTEL, situated ne 
Thames’s most beautiful Weir, 
level cuisine, service and comfort 
private bathrooms available. 31 
London, 8 Henley, 10 Ascot. 
MINEHEAD, NORTHFIELD. A 
bedroom, beautifully appointed hotel ‘whee 
the Resident Owners aim at the highest 
Standards of Catering and Comfort. A most 
comfortable holiday headquarters for 


Exmoor and the sea. FP 
Tel. 864 = oo 


FOREST. WEST CLIFF 
HOTEL, HYTHE, near Southampton “at 
THE EPICURE AND CONNOISSEUR, 4 
reminder of those happier days of spacious 
hospitality. warmth and good fare 
Regular taxi service from Southampton 
Central Station. Telephone Hythe 2271. 


NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. MOOR H 
HOTEL. The Sunny Sussex Coast “E 
enticing, especially with this Country 
House, ten minutes from Bexhill, as one’s 
base. Comfortable beds, plentiful fare 
Own riding stabies. Hard tennis court. 
Dancing, Golf Licensed. rom 7 gné. 
Tel.: Ninfield 330. 


NORTH DEVON. 


hour from 











1456 


CORNWALL. 


Drew 


with 
miles 


WOODFORD BRIDGE 
Hols- 


HOTEL, MILTON DAMEREL, nr. 
worthy, offers attractive terms, goed 
food, every comfort and cheerful service 


in the atmosphere of a Country House, 
Rough shooting. 5 miles of good trout 
fishing 


eaaerow. Cornish Coast. METROPOLE 


TEL. Overlooking Camel Estuary. Wear 
cant Golf and Bathing beaches. Hote 
Tennis Court. Manager: . Salter. 
Tel. 7. Trust Houses, Limited. 
PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. A full 
quota of sunshine, overlooking Mount’s 
Bay. The best headquarters for seeing the 


Cornish Riviera, from St. Ives to Land's 
End and the Lizard. Write Manager. 

PULBOROUGH, Sussex. By 
Downs CHEQUERS 1 hr. 
mins. coast, nr. station. Unusual comfort. 
Old-world charm Delightful location. 
Farm and garden produce, . vari and 
appetising meals (invariably commended). 
Excellent golf, tennis (hard courts), riding, 


fishing, lovely walks. Admirable centre, 
good bus services. Licensed. Tel.: Pul- 
borough 86. 


RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD 
HOTEL just by the Park Gates and facing 
that famous view of the Thames. Offers 
quiet and comfortable residental quarters 
from 6 gns., with easy access to City and 
West End, Tel.: Richmond 3763. 


SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. This 
sunny positioned family hotel, under the 
personal direction. of Mrs. W. S. Sanders, 
offers comfort and good catering in & 
picturesque resort famed for the mildness 
of its climate. Tel. 90 

TORQUAY. WELLSWOOD HALL HOTEL. 
Happily situated, homely, well-heated. 
This hotel has always been much sought 
after for Winter Residence. For the 6 
months beginning October Ist next, 
Double and 4 Single rooms remain _uniet, 


at terms varying from 54 gns. to 7 gmt 
per person ver week. — & Tariff 
on application to Mr. & Mrs. L. Tobin, 


Resident Proprietors. Tel. berenee 3746. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in 6 
30 miles from London 
and the Coast. Fully licensed First- 
class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and 
ballroom ee Golf on own sporting 
9-hole course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines). 

YARMOUTH, ROYAL HOTEL. 
centre of the Marine Parade, facing the 
sea. The finest East Coast resort. Hotel 
recently re-opened. Cheerful, comfortable, 
well-managed. Manager: 5S Willows, 
Tel. 2698. Trust Houses, Limited. 


Acres of Park Land 


In the 
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